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PLAN TO ATTEND the 1958 Twentieth Anniversary Conference 
of the National Council on Family Relations 

at the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, August 20-23, 1958 
The NCFR is twenty years old. Put differently, we are on the threshold of the year of our 
majority. Some things have been learned and some accomplished. Much remains to be done. 
As we take stock on the basis of two decades experience, what do we recognize as the issues 
to be defined, the problems to be attacked, the directions in which our various efforts should 
move in the next two decades? To the answers to this question this conference will direct 
attention. Hence the theme: 


Marriage, the Family, and the NCFR—1938-1978 


- At the conference there will be: 

General sessions with outstanding speakers. 

Opportunities to get acquainted with folks from various parts of the country, some of 
whom you have read about or heard about, or whose books and articles you have 
read. 

The renewal of old acquaintances. 

Papers and discussion in section meetings. 


Program chairman: Dr. Henry Bowman, Department of Sociology, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. Program suggestions will be appreciated. 


Sections and Section Chairmen: 


1. Counseling. Co-chairmen: Dr. Gerhard Neubeck, University of Minnesota, 101 Eddy Hall, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, and Dr. David Fulcomer, Department of Sociology, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

. Research. Chairman: Dr. Donald Longworth, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 

. Education for Marriage and Family Living in the Schools. Chairman: Mrs. Florence Heal, Home 
Economics Department, Moorestown High School, 149 E. Main St., Moorestown, New Jersey. 

. Education for Marriage and Family Living in the Colleges. Chairman: Dr. Richard Kerckhoff, 
Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Ave., East, Detroit, Michigan. 

. Education for Marriage and Family Living in the Community. Chairman: Marie Rousseau, Port- 
land Public Schools, 515 Northeast 15th Ave., Portland, Oregon. 

. Cooperative Nursery Schools. Co-chairmen: Mrs. Margaret Maddox, California Council of Coopera- 
tive Nursery Schools, 16244 Via Arrlyo, San Locenzo, California, and Dr. Dorothea Hinman, San 
Francisco State College, 2466 Mendicino Ave., Santa Rosa, California. 

. Parent Education. Chairman: Mrs. Nona Goodson, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

. Religion and the Family. Chairman: Rev. William Genne, Executive Director, Department of 
Family Life, National Council of Churches, 257 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Program committee: Dr. Howard Busching, First Methodist Church, First and West, Reno, Nevada; 
Dr. Don Carter, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah; Mrs. Elba Crum, Consultant, Family 
Life Education, Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington; Mrs. Fay Goleman, School of Education, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California; Dr. Gerald Leslie, Department of Sociology, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana; Dr. Mildred Morgan, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida; Dr. 
F. Ivan Nye, Director, Sociological Laboratory, The State College of Washington, Pullman, Washing- 
ton; Dr. James Peterson, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California; Mrs. Katherine 
Read, Department of Family Life, School of Home Economics, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon; 
Dr. Dorothy Westby-Gibson, Family Life Education Service, Public Schools, San Francisco, California. 
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Announcement of Competition for The Ernest W. Burgess Award 


The Ernest W. Burgess Awatd Committee 
hopes to make two awards at the 1958 meet- 
ings of the National Council on Family Re- 
lations in Eugene, Oregon: 

1. A $125.00 award to the best research 
proposal submitted in the broad area 
of courtship, marriage and the family. 

. A certificate of merit to the best pub- 
lished research article or book for the 


two year period, January 1, 1956, to - 


December 1, 1957, to be selected by a 
subcommittee chaired by Dr. Nelson N. 
Foote, General Electric Company, New 
York City. 

For the first award, applicants are asked 
to file four copies of their research prospectus 
with Dr. Reuben Hill, 400-E Ford Hall, 
| University of Minnesota by June 1, 1958. 
The prospectus should cover the following 
outline (more detailed outline available on 
request) : 

I. Title 

II. Name and Title of Investigator 

III. Summary of Proposal, limited to two 

hundred words 

IV. Proposed Time Schedule and Money 


Budget 
. Possible Sources of Support 
. Research Plan 
A. Specific aims 
B. Method of procedure 
C. Significance of the research 
. Previous Work Done on This Project 
. Personal Publications Relevant to 
Project 
. Results Obtained by Others 
. Brief Biographical Sketch of Investi- 
gator 
The committee proposes to provide a 
critique of this research proposal to each 
competitor. It is hoped this will further the 
chief aim of the E. W. Burgess Fund to 
stimulate more and better family research. 
REUBEN Hit, Chairman 
WINSTON EHRMANN 
NELSON FOOTE 
CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
DONALD LONGWORTH, ex officio 
IVAN NYE, ex officio 
MARVIN SUSSMAN 
Committee on Ernest W. Burgess Award 
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Health, Society and Envy* 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 
Vassar College 


ONLY individual organisms can be healthy 
or unhealthy. To talk about a healthy family, a 
healthy institution, or a healthy society is to 
talk nonsense. However, we have become so 
accustomed to this kind of nonsense that we 
may as well accept it in a metonymic sense; that 
is, a healthy family is a family which tends to 
cause individual health. Of course the health of 
many individuals is more important than the 
health of a few, or of only one; but this health 
of many persons is a mass, not a collective con- 
cept. It cannot be measured by any synoptic ob- 
servation of society as a whole. It is measured 
by days of sickness per hundred person-days, 
number of sick persons at a given moment di- 
vided by all persons at that moment, by average 
longevity, by death rates, and other deadly, and 
dull, statistics. 

Still, the notion that society in itself can be 
collectively healthy or pathological still lurks 
in our mental underground. It has been re- 
sponsible for all kinds of inhumane Utopias and 
dys-Utopias from Plato's Republic to Orwell’s 
Nineteen Eighty-Four and the Communist par- 
adise. It is largely responsible for man’s in- 
humanity to man in the name of Society. 

Well, what kind of society is good for in- 
dividual health? If we are good pupils, properly 
indoctrinated, we shall of course reply, “a 
democratic society.” And what makes a demo- 
ctatic society? Why, of course, democratic in- 
dividuals. And how do we get democratic in- 
dividuals ? Why, of course, through democratic 
family life. There we have it. The key to the 
whole business is the democratic family, at least 
when we are attending conferences on family 
life. 

These are great truths, Trouble is, they are 
too great to be very helpful, except by way of 
inspiration, which, of course, is important. 

Presented at the Groves Conference on Marriage and the 
Family, Philadelphia, April 20, 1955. 
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What we need now is the know-how. So let us 
get down to more specific and concrete analysis 
—in other words, to the famous brass tacks. 

First, the highest degrees of mass health are 
found in America, British Commonwealths, 
and Scandinavian countries, which would be 
classed among the more democratic societies ; 
but the essential causes have been (1) the ad- 
vance of medical science and (2) the wide dis- 
tribution of medical and health services made 
possible either by high economic productivity 
or by socialization. Germany achieved great ad- 
vances in health through social insurance under 
an autocratic government. Most countries are 
now improving in health whether they are 
capitalist, socialist, communist, or backward 
countries aided by Point Four, and regardless 
of how democratic or authoritarian their family 
life may be. 

Now, second, mental health may be decreas- 
ing in some advanced societies. Mental or emo- 
tional illness may be causing great sufferings 
and inefficiencies which do not reflect them- 
selves in disabling sickness or short life spans. 
We are alarmed by the great increase in the 
number of mental hospital patients. However 
we do not know for sure whether this reflects a 
real, age-specific increase in psychoticism, or 
merely a greater proportion of elders, more ade- 
uate hospital facilities, difficulties of home 
cette in an urban environment, or greater hopes 
of cure through hospitalization. 

So, third, the most probable health deteriora- 
iion, if any, lies in the neuroses, the functional, 
psychosomatic disorders, which are only par- 
tially reflected in hospital statistics. It is sig- 
nificant, for example, that in a sample of mili- 
tary population the end of the war produced a 
sudden great drop in the rate of incidence of 
neuroses but no change in the psychoses. 
Whether or not there has been any over-all de- 
terioration, it would seem that health and ill- 
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ness in this field of emotional adjustments and 
neuroses are peculiarly affected by family life. 

In this field we have too many different 
words, too many people trying to say the same 
things in different jargons. What is emotional 
health? Is it the same thing as emotional ma- 
turity, normality, emotional good adjustment, 
basic security, a balanced personality, flexible 
personality free from compulsions and rigidi- 
ties, open personality, spontaneity, creativeness, 
inner freedom, excitatory personality, serenity, 
the changed life, capacity to love others because 
one also loves oneself, or even Reichian orgasm 
capacity? Do all these phrases, perhaps, analo- 
gously to physical “health,” merely signify the 
absence of all the different varieties of neuroses 
or bad habits? Or, on the other hand, are there 
as many kinds of emotional health as there are 
of emotional illness? 

Of course, these are semantic questions. Their 
purpose is merely to bring us down from the 
clouds and mists of over-abstract thinking, over- 
generalized concepts, to the concrete realities 
with which science can deal. Once more to the 
brass tacks! 

I presume that no one would be given a 
degree in medicine who did not know the differ- 
ence between the sympathetic and the para- 
sympathetic divisions of the autonomic nervous 
system, and their functions. In my opinion no 
one should be given a degree in any of the arts 
or sciences of man who does not have this 
knowledge. I am not a fanatical behaviorist who 
thinks that such concepts are sufficient to ex- 
plain everything, but I believe they are basic 
essentials, just as I think that no one should be 
given an engineering degree who did not know 
the difference between a piston and an armature. 

As a way out of the clouds and mists, I am 
going to propose a few concepts and theses. 
These may not be very new, but they are im- 
portant. My task is to rescue them from the 
debris of words under which they are too often 
concealed, I shall probably state them too simply 
and dogmatically, but if I do, we have here 
medical men and psychologists who can cor- 
rect my biology and sociologists who can qualify 
my sociology. Most conferences are too much 
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the one crowd or the other; only by relating 
biological and sociological concepts will we 
make progress in this field. 

First, the essence of emotional illness lies in 
the defensive emotions, mainly anger and fear. 
These emotions operate through the sympathetic 
nervous division. Hypertension and some other 
psychosomatic disorders are thought to be due to 
mild but prolonged chronic operation of anger 
and fear and other emotions having a similar 
visceral pattern. Spontaneous, outward, less con- 
trolled expression of these emotions is often 
recommended; this recommendation is sound 
only when and because it shortens the duration 
of such emotions and minimizes their after- 
effects. This may be good even though it in- 
creases the risk of landing in jail. It would be 
still better emotional hygiene if the defensive 
emotions were not provoked in the first place. 
These emotions are the body’s reactions to 
emergencies, external accidents, and frustra- 
tions. The less of such, the better for life and 
health. The sympathetic syndrome does not need 
practice. We need it, as we do the first depart- 
ment, but the less it has to be called on, the 
better. 

Concerning the appetitive, or, perhaps, more 
broadly, all nondefensive emotions, I would 
propose an entirely different thesis; they are 
good for life and health, and with proper bal- 
ance, the more they are stimulated, the better. 
This applies to hunger, erotic feeling, tender 
love, curiosity, mirth, wonder, aesthetic feeling, 
elation. The semantic habit of using the same 
word, “emotions,” to refer to both classes of 
emotions, with their entirely different physio- 
logical syndromes, has led us to talk a lot of 
nonsense. 

Some of the drives connected with the non- 
defensive emotions, such as sex and the need to' 
laugh, can be deprived of their goals for long 
periods of time without obvious harm. These 
deprivations are not as bad as frustration, which 
occurs when a striving gets near to its goal and 
then is suddenly thwarted, leading to an up- 
surge of anger or other defensive emotion. 

Emotional hygiene consists in encouraging the 
nondefensive emotions, minimizing the provoca- 
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tion of defensive emotions, and when these are 
inevitably aroused, as they sometimes will be 
through emergencies and frustrations, training 
the individual in their least harmful modes of 
expression. The family is the most potent agency 
of emotional hygiene, not merely through con- 
trolling external sources of frustration, but also 
through training the child to handle frustra- 
tions in the I:ast unhealthy manner. Even 
though peer groups may be now growing in 
relative influence, the family has the child first 
and can form his basic attitudes toward work, 
leisute, and interpersonal relations. 

What kind of a family is best for emotional 
health? We do not know precisely, but we do 
know that some families are far better than 
others. Single case studies are inconclusive but 
fertile in hypotheses. Statistical treatment of 
numbers of cases of rejection, overprotection, 
and so on, as done by Percival Symonds, is valu- 
able. One of the most promising lines of in- 
quiry is the culture and personality studies of 
Ruth Benedict, Margaret Mead, Abraham 
Kardiner, and others. When some method of 
child training is found characteristic of a whole 
people or social class, and a certain type of per- 
sonality is also found characteristic of that same 
population, then we have something. 

Many studies within our culture seem to show 
that the worst thing for a child is to be rejected. 
Others seem to show that our nineteenth century 
authoritarianism and severe discipline were 
pretty bad. Yet Arnold Green describes an im- 
migrant population in which the harsh disci- 
pline of the parents fails to produce neuroses, 
because, he thinks, the children merely reject 
their parents. By contrast, he thinks, the middle 
class American boy is much more prone to de- 
velop neuroses because of the mother’s pattern 
of giving and withholding love. It is not the 
degree of strictness or permissiveness, but the 
specific nature of the discipline, which causes the 
trouble. However, there is a growing body of 
opinion that overpermissiveness is now a major 
cause of emotional ill-health. 

1 Amold Green, “The Middle Class Male Child and 


Neurosis,"" American Sociological Review, 11 (February, 
1946), pp. 31-41, 
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Disciplines vary along many other dimen- 
sions besides that of authoritarianism-permissive- 
ness. Family relations are not merely interper- 
sonal relations but also involve material objects 
and work. The authoritarianism of the tradi- 
tional American family seems more a rational 
means of getting necessary work done in a 
frontier or farming region subject to winter 
frost, a control over the use of time and re- 
sources, and less a sacred and ritualistic pattern, 
such as, for example, Japanese authoritarianism. 
But then Max Weber led us to see in the Puri- 
tan philosophy of work something over and 
above economic or historical necessity. He held 
that Calvin and others developed a new scheme 
of values in the field of religion—the divine 
approval of work or the “calling” and the per- 
mission of interest (“‘usury’’) as an incentive 
to thrift—and that this change of religious 
values was the cause as much as the result of 
modern capitalism. 

But, now, researchers have found suspicious 
relations between this Protestant ethic and vari- 
ous sorts of repressions, sex problems, feeding 
problems, and perfectionism, and between the 
typical German character and the “compulsive” 
character known to the psychiatrists. Our stock 
in Calvin and Benjamin Franklin went down, 
and Charles P. Steinmetz, after a life of hard 
work, uttered the ultimate blasphemy: “Work is 
a curse, the chief aim of society should be to 
abolish work.” 

In our family life education this new doctrine 
seems to reflect itself in a new emphasis on 
family recreation, on father’s being less pre- 
occupied with his business, on parents’ learning 
to play with their children, crawling on the floor 
if necessary. 

Taking a page from Sorokin, we might set 
forth a culture-historical theory of emotional 
health: namely, that society tends to swing from 
one extreme to another, and blessed are those 
who can manage to avoid the extremes and ad- 
here to Aristotle’s Golden Mean. Shall we let 
it go at that? 

I am not willing to let it go at that. Further- 
more, I am not willing to go along with those 
anthropologists who seem to say that one culture 
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is as good as another if you fully accept it. With 
the philosopher Northrop,? I believe that some 
less relativistic principle of human good can be 
found, and can be stated in concrete scientific 
terms as well as in more abstract philosophical 
or teligious terms. Very recently I gained a 
fresh insight into this principle for which I 
had been groping. This came through seminar 
discussions of work and play based upon a bril- 
liant but little known book by a European.* 
Huizinga defines play as a voluntary activity 
apart from “‘real life,” limited as to time and 
space and governed by fixed rules, having no 
purpose or utility beyond itself. It is usually a 
contest, but not for tangible spoils: rather, for 
the mere sake of winning. As soon as it de- 
velops either a “practical” or a moral purpose, 
it ceases to that extent to be play: it becomes 
tious.” Huizinga says play can be very “seri- 
ous” in the sense of preoccupation or intensity 
of effort, but not serious at all in the sense of 
having an ulterior purpose beyond itself. He 
implies that Puritanism reduced the role of 
play and says that since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century European culture has been 
much less playful than before; life has been 
more serious, in the sense of purposeful activity. 
I was shocked to discover that what I call leisure 
activity or enjoyment in my own personal life 
has almost nothing in common with Huizinga’s 
concept of play. I must be a terribly serious 
person, yet I feel that I have my share of fun. 
This led me to re-examine the meaning of 
the words “competition,” “conflict,” “ambi- 
tion,” and “self-assertion.” There is a very real 
distinction which no English words bring out 
perfectly. There is a type of values and desires 
which we may call “A,” which involves two 
terms: an object, and the relationship which is 
desired between this object and the self or some 
other object. Thus I desire a house (possessed 
by me), I want natural beauty (where I can 
see it), I want Helen-to-marry-Jack. These de- 
sires may be selfish or unselfish, but that is not 


2 F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West, New 
York: Macmillan, 1947. 

8 J. Huizinga, Homo Ladens, A Study of the Play Element 
in Culture, New York: Roy Publishers, 1950. 
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the point. There is another type of value or de- 
sire, which we shall call “B,” which requires 
three terms for its definition: an object, its rela- 
tionship to myself, and some other person as 
observer, judge, or standard of comparison. 
Such, for example, is my wish to possess not 
merely a house, or even the best house I can find 
and afford, but to possess a better house than 
someone else bas. After considerable semantic 
research, I came at last to a good old four-letter- 
word—one that can be uttered, happily, from 
this platform rather than saved for subsequent 
bull sessions. The word is envy. Let values of 
type “B” be called invidious values. I am not 
ing them; I am only trying to label 
them distinctly, and this is the best word I have 
been able to find. The desire to go to the Rose 
Bow! is certainly one of the most invidious de- 
sires in our culture, but not necessarily bad. 

Invidious values involve rivalry rather than 
the more bread-and-butter forms of competition 
and conflict. They refer to prestige or status in 
contrast to power or wealth. They seek superior- 
ity—that is, a variable rather than a constant 
goal. They may not be so unattainable as the 
end of the rainbow or the carrot fastened in 
front of the donkey's nose, but they do shift 
their position according to the performances of 
some other person over whom one has no con- 
trol. Where goals are non-invidious, it is pos- 
sible that all strivers may succeed; with invidi- 
ous goals, someone must always fail. 

Sorokin diagnoses our eta as one of extremely 
“sensate” or materialistic values, the remedy for 
which is to swing back toward the “ideational,” 
or the intermediate “idealistic” phase of the cul- 
ture pendulum. I agree with him that we need 
to swing toward something, but I believe his 
diagnosis is wrong. It is not the sensate but the 
invidious character of our values which I de- 
plore. In fact, envy is a contradiction of the 
sensate, for it aims at an abstract relativity 
rather than a goal which can be defined in terms 
of concrete sensations. The real issue is not be- 
tween sensation and ideas, but between invidi- . 
ous or rivalrous motives on one hand, and uni- 
versalistic, altruistic motives (which Sorokin is 
now studying) on the other. 
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Three great obstacles now threaten the prog- 
ress of modern man toward a better life on this 
earth. They are overpopulation, the fear of 
first two are largely problems of statesmanship 
and I shall not try to discuss them here. I must 
observe merely that as long as we do not have 
a stable adjustment between population and re- 
sources in all parts of the world, and as long as 
we do not have international control of arma- 
ments, we may have bitter competition and 
bloody conflicts which cannot be attributed to 
any choice of values but only to the universal 
wish to survive. But to deal with the third ob- 
stacle, invidious values, there are things we can 
do as parents, teachers, doctors, and counselors. 
We do not have to wait for the first two ob- 
stacles to be removed; in fact, progress in this 
third sphere may help progress in the other 
two. 

Perhaps the most obvious way to reduce frus- 
trations and emotional illness in society is to 
reduce—though not abolish entirely, for this is 
impossible—the green-eyed monster. Progres- 
sive educators have this in mind when they pro- 


pose to deémphasize competition. Then they are 
scolded by others on the ground that competi- 


tion is inevitable and that we must chil- 
dren for real life. I think it would be helpful 
for them to specify what kinds of competition 
could and should be reduced. Some competition 
is for tangible and constant goals which happen 
to be in short supply. To compete for a job or 
a wife that you want, regardless of what others 
want, is not invidious, even though somebody 
has to fail. But when the scarcity is artificially 
ea you have envy and needless competi- 


Td t'scicy atiicaly cited? Shelaadie 
of course, by holding goods off the market or 
failing to produce. But here I speak of the psy- 
chological creation of artificial scarcity. The ad- 
vertiser, for example, may pérsuade you that 
you no longer want that six-cylinder Steeple- 
chaser that you can now easily get, but that you 
crave a new eight-cylinder Outsnobber that is 
very scarce and expensive, just because it is 
scarce and expensive. Veblen said all this long 
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ago, but it is one of those important theses that 
belongs here. 

The insight I get from Huizinga is that this 
psychological creation of artificial scarcity, these 
invidious values, this needless competition or 
tivalry, and much of our utterly useless snob- 
bery, are based on the principle of play, or, 
perhaps, more precisely, of games. It is not 
authoritarianism, nor permissiveness, nor Cal- 
vinism, which leads the Northwest Coast In- 
dians to make out of life something that to a 
remote observer sounds like hell itself. It is, 
rather, their potlatch complex, their perpetual 
scheming to give a bigger and better feast to the 
shame and humiliation of a rival. This is an 
exaggeration of the gaming spirit, a devotion to 
the artificial and invidious goals of prestige, at 
the expense of considerable destruction of 
blankets and other material, sensate, and con- 
stant values, The defeated rival often sulks in 
seclusion for a long time, and many misfortunes 
that we attribute to nature or accident are inter- 
preted by those Indians as insults. 

In the past, these Northwest Indians some- 
times killed their slaves to show what big shots 
they were. This practice, however, was some- 
what frowned upon by the British Canadians. It 
is worth noting that the rope of the Anglo- 
Saxon hangman, in general, is reserved for the 
one absolute and irrevocable violation of uni- 
versal human values—murder. However, we 
should take note also of certain playful games 
in our European tradition: the duel and “Rus- 
sian roulette.” Here a man inflates his ego by 
pitting himself needlessly against fate. 

Perhaps we are suffering from a perversion of 
original Puritanism by the gaming spirit which 
it supposedly displaced. Witness, for example, 
contests and record-breaking in business, snob- 
bery in consumption, the fervent worship of 
“tops” in everything. “Never be content with 
anything but the best.” Where is the parent or 
teacher who dares to say, “that’s good enough”’ ? 
Only the labor union dares utter this healthy at- 
titude. However, many students protect them- 
selves against over-competition by adopting a 
“get-by” attitude in a sort of informal con- 
spiracy with their fellows. Yet after working 
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hours they may fall for the sort of game known 
to teen-agers, in which all hands are taken off 
the steering wheel of a speeding hot-rod, and 
the first one to grab the wheel is labeled 
“chicken.” 

If less work is necessary and working hours 
grow shorter, what are we going to do with 
the additional leisure time? More time to sit in 
the movies or stand on the street corner envying 
other people, to read horror comics and oc- 
casionally practice them, or to organize more 
clubs and social affairs and exclude more people 
from them? Would not it be better to force the 
less educated people to work longer hours 
through keeping down their wages, and to fill 
leisure time as much as possible with real play, 
with games: more baseball, bridge, golf, chess, 
or bingo? Work or play, but keep them busy! 

I imagine that most of us are inclined to 
translate these mass questions into individual 
problems, for that is the form in which we 
would have to deal with them. One person 
needs to be guided toward more of one use of 
leisure, another toward another use. Or better, 
we should help the individual to know what he 
reaily wants and to make his own choices, Yet 
I feel that good individual counselors are some- 
times hindered in their effectiveness by not hav- 
ing any philosophy of the mass problem. I there- 
fore shall conclude my series of theses by sug- 
gesting a sort of Utopia, and suggesting that, 
perhaps, we are slowly moving in that direction, 
if we do not go haywire and upset the applecart. 

Gerald Heard has suggested that the supreme 
judicial power of society, once largely in the 
hands of theologians and later of lawyers, is 
now drifting into the hands of doctors.* Doctors 
know what human welfare is in concrete terms, 
they understand individual differences. They 
should have more to say about Utopia. 

I can imagine a society with less and less 
drudgery and freer choice of work. Living 
would get better and better in general, but for 
any one department of living the time would 
come to stop saying “better” and to say “good 
enough.” Then energy could be transferred to 


“Gerald Heard, Morals Since 1900, New York: Harper, 
1950. 
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something else. There is always something else. 
There would be some games, and you would not 
be sent to Siberia even for betting on a horse 
race. But you would not be pressured into any 
duel, contest, or other game by being called a 
poor sport or a coward or a sissy. In this ad- 
vanced democracy in an age of abundance, the 
question of equal distribution of goods would 
be rather unimportant. The main democratic 
principle here would be not equality but free- 
dom: especially, that every one, after being ex- 
posed to every healthful kind of experience, 
would spend his time, so far as possible, just the 
way he wanted. 1 hypothesize that free indi- 
viduals, although they would seek companion- 
ship, would not continue long to strive for ma- 
terial goods in short supply, or for artificial, in- 
vidious values, when there were so many other 
objects in abundance that might be substituted. 
Leisure time would be spent largely in home 
development, hobbies, nature study, travel, and 
a somewhat more promiscuous sociability than 
we now practice—that is, a sociability that en- 
joys a variety of people and making new 
acquaintances and not merely maintaining status 
and exclusiveness. Actually there has already 
been a great gain in several of these activities, 
thanks to suburbanization and new single-family 
home building, and to that nefarious machine, 
the automobile—when it is not prostituted to 
snobbish ends. 

In this society, defeats and frustrations would 
be kept at a minimum. There would be just 
enough fear and anger to keep the adrenal 
glands from deteriorating. The Ten Command- 
ments would be recited backwards, beginning 
with “Thou shalt not covet,” for this would 
greatly reduce the temptations to violate the 
other nine. 

Any family can preach this Utopia today, and 
practice enough of it within the home to give 
the members some experience of what it might 
feel like. How do we teach attitudes anyway ? 
How do we promote emotional health? Learn- 
ing by doing? Yes, this is part of the truth. But 
we have a little over-Deweyized. The neglected 
part of the truth is that we also learn through 
“visions of things to come.” 
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The Minister’s Role in Marriage Preparation 
and Premarital Counseling 


ARTHUR M. TINGUE 
The American Foundation of Religion and Psychiatry 


Muctt has been said about the desired 
qualifications that would properly qualify the 
minister for practicing marriage counseling in 
the church. Whether qualified or not, one thing 
is inevitable: the minister will find himself in 
counseling situations almost constantly. I be- 
lieve that the nature and extent of that counsel- 
ing will depend upon the accessibility of the 
minister as a “helping” person. There are cer- 
tain personality traits that unite with uncom- 
promising theological attitudes to create barriers 
between the person seeking help and the pas- 
toral counselor. Nevertheless, there are persons 
who seem to need authoritarian direction and 
these people often turn to the minister for help. 
Therefore, the pastor finds himself in counseling 
relationships regardless of his suitability for 
counseling or willingness to be a counselor. It is 
then essential for the minister to prepare him- 
self to deal with marriage counseling and educa- 
tion since these functions are included in his 
pastoral role. 

' The minister has opportunities to work with 
his parishioners in many ways that ultimately 
lead them to seek him out for pastoral counsel- 
ing. In the pulpit the minister can offer sermons 
related to marriage and family living from the 
perspective of his faith. Moralistic pronounce- 
ments are usually not as helpful as sermons 
which indicate his real understanding of intri- 
cate human relationships, Natural opportunities 
for family life education arise in groups of 
youth, young adults, and married couples. These 
may be handled through educational talks, dis- 
cussion programs, seminars, and extended study 
courses. The minister can express his sensitivity 
to feelings, emotional interactions, and personal 
relationships through a disciplined professional 
attentiveness to the needs of individuals and 
families that are seen in a home visit. The con- 


gregation is prepared for the deeper trusting re- 
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lationships of premarital and marital counsel- 
ing through the combination of impressions and 
experiences they gain from sermons, discussions, 
and visits, Many persons are ready to seek per- 
sonalized marriage preparation from their pastor 
after they have known the sustained profes- 
sional concern of a ministry that touches many 
intimate parts of their life. ; 

The kind of counseling that a minister does 
is less formalized than that done in an agency 
setting. It generally fits a pattern like the 
following: 


Twelve suggestions as to procedure in coun- 
seling are offered which are characteristic of the 
way in which many ministers approach counsel- 
ing. They are: (1) create a counseling atmosphere, 
(2) let the approach be to the counselor, (3) re- 
spect the sacredness of confidence, (4) take an 
objective point of view, (5) be a good listener, 
(6) hear both sides whenever possible, (7) get 
the person or persons to tell enough but not too 
much, (8) look for the deeper problem beneath 
the apparent ones, (9) help the counselee to 
solve his own problem, (10) remember that the 
solution to the problem must be based on availa- 
ble resources, (11) use the resources of the com- 
munity, (12) get individuals and families ad- 
justed to life and to God.* 


The scope and intensity of the minister's pre- 
marital preparation and counseling has neces- 
saty limits. The limitations arise from two 
sources. The first is the minister's limited train- 
ing in counseling. Some persons who come for 
premarital counseling present severe medical 
and psychiatric problems. In my own practice, 
I require a diagnosis or diagnostic impression 
from a competent medical doctor or psychiatrist 
if my own diagnostic impression indicates acute 
or chronic disturbance. I require a physical ex- 
amination for the man and the woman as a 


1 Emily H. Mudd, The Practice of Marriage Counseling, 
New York: Association Press, 1951, p. 27. 
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routine part of my premarital counseling process. 
This is performed by the couple’s own doctor. I 
try to refer all psychotic and severe psychoneu- 
rotic persons to a psychiatrist or psychiatric so- 
cial worker, and make referrals for medical prob- 
lems to an appropriate medical specialist. The 
second limitation arises from inadequacies in 
community resources. In some communities, ade- 
quate medical psychiatric help is not available 
and social agencies are‘ overburdened. In such 
situations, the minister who has had supervised 
clinical training in counseling may attempt ex- 
tended counseling because nothing else is avail- 
able. The limitation here is one of context. Re- 
ligion is the contextual setting for pastoral coun- 
seling. However, it is valuable to deal with the 
“whole person” so that the religious perspective 
may need broadening to include a humanistic 
theological base that includes more than that 
which is traditionally circumscribed by religion. 


MARRIAGE PREPARATION 
Sermons. The sermon series is one possible 
way to approach family life education from the 
pulpit. The series can offer more than a single 


sermon, which often becomes a collection of 
generalizations and platitudes. In a sermon 
series, several aspects of interpersonal relation- 
ships can be discussed in relation to their religi- 
ous base. I gave one series that examined four 
areas of living that involve marriage and family 
dynamics. The first was on loneliness and the 
need for relationship. The second was about the 
need for security and the fulfillment of the need 
in relationships. The third dealt with the search 
for mutual satisfactions. The ‘final sermon was 
about anxiety and its expression in premarital 
and marital relationships. The sermon may be- 
come a vehicle to bring the insights of religion 
and the science of human relations into the 
experience of the congregation. 

Study Courses. The church has the opportu- 
nity to utilize many excellent resources in its 
community for educational purposes. This may 
also foster interdisciplinary cooperation among 
those who are concerned in working with 
people. Our church invited a panel of “experts” 
to discuss several broad questions about man- 
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aging family relations. The panel included a 
psychologist, a pediatrician, a family caseworker, 
and a minister. Following a short talk from 
each, open discussion gave the persons in the 
audience a chance to raise questions. The areas 
of concern were recorded by an observer for 
later use. This first panel was open to the entire 
congregation. As needs and interests were as- 
certained, these became the basis for the de- 
velopment of later study groups in the church. 
In the area of marriage preparation, courses 
were offered to our youth and young adult 
groups. Additional community resource persons — 
were called in as well as interested professional 
persons from our own church. I led a series of 
discussions with high school youth on dating 
and courtship. A study series was designed for 
young adults including the following topics 
which were determined from the areas of con- 
cern by a committee of young adults who 
consulted with me: (1) emotional maturity; 
(2) the engagement period; (3) mixed mat- 
riages; (4) the meaning of the wedding cere- 
mony; (5) the ingredients of marriage, includ- 
ing (a) what is love? (b) how do we handle 
feelings in marriage? (c) the sexual relation- 
ship, and (d) meeting problem situations. 
These kinds of educational programs build the 
foundations for later individualized marriage 
preparation. The couples who participated in 
study and discussion programs were usually 
those who took the next step in seeking general 
premarital counseling. 

The Premarital Interview. One of the essen- 
tial tasks in the pastor's program of marriage 
preparation is the premarital interview. Often a 
couple will come to their minister to request a 
martiage ceremony and at that time they make 
inquiry about necessary wedding arrangements. 
At that point, the pastor may explain that his 
responsibility in uniting the couple in marriage 
also includes some exploration with them of the 
following areas: (1) their feelings about mar- 
riage itself, (2) their feelings toward each 
other, (3) their expectations in their relation- 
ship, and (4) their understanding of their own 
differences and the way they intend to handle 
these. There are many couples who come for 
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general premarital counseling motivated by a 
genuine desire to learn to understand marriage 
and their relationship to it. If such motivation 
is lacking, then the job of the minister may be 
to motivate them toward such exploration and 
understanding. 

Ideally the minister has several weeks for pre- 
marital counseling with every couple he marries. 
In actual practice, there may be a severe time 
limitation. The pressure of time places a burden 
of responsibility on the minister, for not only 
must he endeavor to explore the essential areas 
of the relationship with the couple, but also try 
to determine whether the couple is entering 
marriage on a sound and realistic basis. 

In my own ministry, I have four goals in the 
premarital interview: (1) to establish a per- 
sonal relationship with the couple, (2) to plan 
with the couple for the wedding ceremony, 
(3) to explain and discuss the spiritual signifi- 
cance of marriage, and (4) to reveal my pro- 
cedure for further marriage preparation. In 
moving into further premarital interviews with 
the couple, I seek answers to the following 

ions: 

1. Do they understand the function and pur- 
pose of marriage? 

.2. What kind of in interaction 
can be expected on the basis of their individual 
backgrounds, personalities, emotional needs? 

3. What are the significant differences be- 
tween each? 

4, Have they had a satisfactory physical ex- 
amination by a reputable physician? 

5. What spiritual preparation might be help- 
ful for this couple in relation to their marriage? 

The most important part of the premarital 
interview is the exploration of the present inter- 
action and the relationship of this to the par- 
ticular emotional needs of each partner. I spend 
some time with each person separately as we ex- 
plore in detail the following areas:* 

1. Family Background. What is the relation- 
ship of the client to his parents? to his siblings? 
How does the client feel toward authority, dis- 
cipline, family unity ? 

* Procedure suggested by Dr. David R. Mace in a lecture 
at Drew University, Madison, New Jersey, March, 1952. 
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2. Social Adjustments Outside the Family. 
What feelings were there toward childhood 
peers? Did the client have a sense of “belong- 
ing” or was he isolated? Was he a “‘leader” or 
a “follower”? What kind of later friendships 
developed? 

3. Education. How did the client adjust de- 
velopmentally to his education? Does the client 
have a rigid or a continuous concept of learning 
and growth? 

4. Vocation, What training and work experi- 
ence has the client had? How does he feel 
about past and present jobs? 

5. Spare Time Interests. What kind of in- 
dividual and social activities and hobbies has 
the client enjoyed most ? 

-6. Sex Development. What were the early 
attitudes, in the family of orientation, toward 
sex? How did the client react to the first infor- 
mation he received about sex differences and 
sexual relations? Where did he acquire the in- 
formation? Was there any unusual reaction to 
puberty? Were there experiences that have en- 
gendered guilt and anxiety? 

7. Love and Marriage. What is the over-all 
attitude of the client toward marriage? How 
does he regard the use of feelings and affection 
in interpersonal relations? How does the client 
feel about the differences between himself and 
his intended spouse? 

8. Health. Have there been any major ill- 
nesses? What is the present state of the client’s 
health and what estimate can be made of his 
emotional and mental health? 

9. Special Crises. Have there been any par- 
ticularly upsetting tragedies, traumas, frustra- 
tions, reversals? How does the client feel about 
them now? 

10. Spiritual Development. What values, 
ideals, beliefs, and attitudes does the client now 
hold? Are these flexible or rigid? 

11, Present Situation. Are there any undue 
stresses in the present situation and how is the 
client trying to handle these? 

I do not approach this schema from a 
mechanistic, case-history point of view, but 
merely use the outline as a guide for occasional 
focus and for greater breadth. Info-mation in 
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some areas may be irrelevant or tangential. In 
other areas, full and extensive intormation may 
be necessary to deal with the underlying dy- 
namics of the presenting problem. 


PREMARITAL COUNSELING 


When the premarital interview is extended ° 


over several meetings, the relationship of the 
couple and pastor becomes a counseling rela- 
tionship. Premarital counseling may be brief, 
for six or less interviews, or extended for over 
a year. I have found that couples seek premarital 
counseling for the following general reasons: 
(1) they are searching for general or specific 
information; (2) they have doubts about mar- 
riage, their relationship to each other, and about 
themselves; (3) they are seeking to deal with a 
particular interpersonal problem. 

I have selected three cases from my experi- 
ence that illustrate the above situations. They 
are rather typical of the kinds of premarital 
counseling situations that end in the pastor's 
study. 

Case I. Mr. C came to my office seeking 
counseling for a personal problem related to the 
management of his hostility. He is middle-aged 
and quite prosperous in his business. Six years 
ago he was divorced after twenty-four years of 
married life. He spoke of his past marriage and 
said that it had never functioned adequately. He 
“stayed with it” because there were children in- 
volved, but when they married, he moved out of 
the relationship. He felt that he had made a 
mistake in marrying initially, another mistake in 
living so many years with his former wife, but 
finally before it was “too late” he obtained a 
divorce. The divorce was mutually agreeable to 
his wife and himself, At the point of my contact 
with him, he was planning to marry another 
woman with whom he had been living for the 
past two years. They had sexual relations, but 
on his last birthday he was impotent. Since that 
time, he was lacking in “virility and in desire.” 
In contrast, the woman was “very passionate 
sexually.” 

During the next few interviews, he brought 
out an interesting fact. He read in a magazine 
that usually men lose their sexual potency when 
they pass age fifty. He heard some of his associ- 
ates say that this had happened to them. He 
traced his own anxiety and depression to the 
birthday and mentioned that he had become de- 
jected as he saw his youth leave and older age 
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come in. I then pointed out that while it was 

true that some men do suffer a decline in sexual 

vigor and desire, that many men remain potent 
throughout their lives. Impotency at his age was 
not inevitable. 

Mr. C remained in counseling and was mar- 
ried. His sexual capacity improved markedly 
after his anxiety and misinformation were al- 
layed. 

There is a vast amount of folklore and mis- 
information about sexual capacities and the 
aging process. A sexually unsophisticated per- 
son who applies isolated factual statements to 
himself often causes unnecessary anxiety and 
concern. The broader perspective and under- 
standing of sexuality in late maturity can lead to 
more effective functioning. Anxiety and depres- 
sion are sometimes sufficient to impair or im- 
pede sexual expression. 

In this case, there were two places where I 
could have indulged in moralizing: concerning 
Mr. C.’s divorce and his extramarital relation- 
ship. I refrained from this because Mr. C. did 
not come to me for condemnation, but rather 
for help with a problem of anxiety. As a natural 
part of the counseling process, Mr. C. later be- 
gan to discuss his guilt feelings pertaining to his 
divorce and extramarital relations. The initial 
problem of managing hostility was in reality the 
problem of handling his own feelings which 
were blocking his “life expression” in many 
areas. This made him angry, externally with 
others, and basically with himself. These feel- 
ings were also worked through. 

The next case illustrates a particular inter- 
personal problem that has brought conflict and 
ambivalent feelings into focus in the premarital 
relationship. 

Case II. Mr. and Mrs. B came to Rev. Q to 
ask him to intervene in the impending marriage 
of their daughter, Miss B, to Mr. A. They were 
very disturbed and used some threats as a means 
of controlling Rev. Q. They demanded that Rev. 
Q call their daughter immediately. If he refused, 
they said that they would turn Miss B out in 
the street and never speak to her again. They 
told Rev. Q that if he could “talk some sense” 
into their daughter that she might “listen to 
reason and do as they said.” Rev. Q suggested 
counseling for Mr. and Mrs. B and told them 
that if Miss B and Mr. A felt the need of coun- 
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seling that he would refer them to me. He of- 
fered to continue working with Mr. and Mrs. 
B himself. 

Mr. A called on Rev. Q and was referred to 
me. I had worked with him previously when he 
came to me to discuss an unethical practice he 
was engaged in. After brief counseling, he had 
changed this. Mr. A was of a different socio- 
economic background than Miss B. He is an 
intelligent person but he did not finish high 
school, His present income is much lower than 
Miss B’s income. 1 found that in counseling he 
had the ability to shift his attitudes and he dem- 
onstrated an unusual capacity to share his own 
feelings in relationships. During counseling, Mr. 
A developed good insight into his own motives 
for wishing to marry Miss B, while he also indi- 
cated a real understanding of Miss B’s motiva- 
tion in desiring to marry him. Mr. A had great 
resentment against Mr. and Mrs. B who had 
accused him of being a “psychopath and a per- 
vert.” I did not find any truth in the accusation. 
Part of his determination to marry Miss B was 
to gain respectability and prove himself in the 
eyes of all. He had a strong need for social ac- 
ceptance and status improvement, and tended to 
use Miss B to gain these ends. He also realized 
that part of Miss B’s motives in marrying him 
would be to use him as a lever to free herself 
from her parents in order to grow. 

Miss B is an attractive person of above average 
intelligence with a college education. All her 
life she was dominated by her parents. During 
her teens, she had to meet her boy friends surrep- 
titiously because her parents refused to allow 
her to date. She had great reluctance about com- 
ing to see me, but called for an appointment 
after Mr. A had been in counseling for several 
weeks because she felt “left out.” She found it 
difficult to talk about her problems because of 
the deep-rooted anger and hostility toward her 
parents. She feared that it might break through 
and that she would lose control of herself. At 
home she acted out her anger dramatically by 
breaking things and by neglecting her appear- 
ance, which “shocked” her parents. Some of the 
things she did were quite bizarre, but this ex- 
treme acting out was necessary for her in order 
to break the tight controls her parents held over 
her. She examined her motives for wanting to 
marry Mr. B, and realized how she was using 
him in her struggle for freedom and independ- 
ence from her parents. 

The last time I saw Mr. A and Miss B they 
had deferred their wedding plans until they 
could work through their problem more satis- 
factorily. Both were uncertain about marriage, 
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and counseling had helped them clarify their 

doubts and hidden motives, which had led to a 

reappraisal of their wedding plans. 

This case is illustrative of a problem that is in- 
herent in the nature of the minister’s profes- 
sional role. The pastor is vested with a kind of 
ecclesiastical authority which some parishioners 
seek to exploit, as did Mr. and Mrs. B. In such 
cases, it is usually wisest to lead such persons 
toward an honest evaluation of their own feel- 
ings and motives in seeking someone “higher 
up” to solve their problems for them. 

The next case is taken from my experi- 
ence in training at the Marriage Council of 
Philadelphia. It is concerned with a couple's 
uncertainty in their feelings about each other 
and their doubts and fears about sex and mar- 
riage. . 

Case Ill. Mr. Q is tall, dark, fairly good-look- 
ing, intelligent, reserved, and quite remote from 
his own emotions. He came to the Marriage 
Council bringing many doubts and uncertainties 

whether his present girl was the “right” 
‘or him. He said that he wants to get mar- 

i l, but he has never had confidence in his 

of a partner. He then raised the question 
whether he really wanted marriage or not. 

appeared emotionally immature and was 
losely dependent upon two older sisters at the 
time he sought counseling. Mr. Q is thirty-five 
years old, the middle child of nine children, who 
lost his father at an early age. 

The relationship between Mr. Q and Miss K 
brought out Mr. Q's conflict over his dependent 
ties to his sisters and family which he felt would 
be broken by marriage. In addition, with his 
reluctance to risk any feelings, Mr. Q became 
very hesitant about “permitting myself to love 
Miss K” and because of this, he constantly im- 
posed barriers to block any further relationship 
with her. Even with this, Mr. Q was aware that 
somehow he seemed to need his relationship with 
Miss K and he tried rather unsuccessfully to give 
in to his feelings. 

Miss K is of medium height, rather buxom 
and attractive, of average intelligence, and a 
person with great capacity to relate herself to 
others with warmth and feeling. She caine ito the 
Marriage Council because it was very important 
to her that she should have a “happy marriage 
and although she “loves” Mr. Q, she would 
rather not marry him until “he is absolutely cer- 
tain of his love” for her. 
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Miss K has had unpleasant experiences with 
men throughout her life. She was in continual 
conflict with her father. She was previously mar: 
ried to a man who beat her and abused her physi- 
cally. After divorce, she met a man who was 
interested in her as a sex object but not as a per- 
son. In addition, she has had emotional conflicts 
with her sexual feelings all her life. Over a 
period of two years she had a kindly relationship 
with Mr. Q, but he never gave her the satisfac- 
tion of knowing whether he really cared for her. 
Furthermore, he put pressure on her continually 
to become more “cultured, educated, and intellec- 
tual.” 

For ten interviews Mr. Q was unable to shift 
in his feelings and attitudes. He did not develop 
any awareness of his own emotions, and was 
unable to make any decision regarding Miss K. 
It was during the tenth interview while we were 
discussing possible causes of his blocking of feel- 
ings that Mr. Q moved into some awareness of 
the real difficulty and his part in it. Mr. Q said, 
“I have doubts about Miss K being a capable 
person in every area of her life.” After we dis- 
cussed this, I asked Mr. Q if he ever included 
himself in these doubts. With great feeling he 
said, “This is what really bothers me the most.” 
After further discussion of this, Mr. Q decided 
that he might benefit more from psychoanalysis, 
and he was referred to a psychiatrist who worked 
with him for two years. His progress was slow 
initially, but later he made rapid progress and 
completed analysis to the satisfaction of his psy- 

Miss K came for more than twenty interviews, 
continuing to work with me at the Marriage 
Council while Mr. Q was in analysis. We worked 
together slowly in exploring all her feelings 
concerning her family, her previous marriage and 
divorce, herself as a person with “‘rights,” and 
herself as a person with sexual feelings. This 
exploration was seen in terms of the way she 
had related to Mr. Q, and in relation to her need 
for him. During the interviews Miss K worked 
through some of her guilt about her hostility, 
her anxiety about herself as a woman, and her 
fears about sex. She severed her emotional tie to 
her parents. Early in counseling she was anxiously 
fearful of losing Mr. Q and exposed herself to 
undue hurt while trying to hold him. Later, she 
reacted with anger to his attempts to change and 
control her, and the relationship became more 
realistic, with greater consideration being given 
to her needs and feelings. 

I recently heard from the Qs, who wrote, “We 
have finally worked out our doubts and fears 
satisfactorily to the point where we are happy 
to say that we are married and enjoying it.” 
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In handling such a case, the pastor needs to 
be sensitive to the client’s resistance, dealing 
with each part of the problem only as the client 
is ready and willing to face it. Usually the per- 
son in counseling will bring out the specifics 
that he is ready to discuss. A well-timed obser- 
vation that aids the client in focusing on his 
own feelings and reactions may aid the move- 
ment of the case. In such a situation, the value 
of adequate community resources for referral is 
evident. The pastor is part of the healing team 
which includes the psychiatrist, physician, psy- 
chologist, social worker, and innumerable 
others. 

In these cases, I have sought to demonstrate 
typical situations that come to the pastor. This 
is a part of his work in premarital counseling. 
In my experience I have found that persons who 
seek premarital counseling bring in considerable 
hidden anxiety. Usually, the couple has en- 
countered difficulty in relating to each other 
because of previous emotional conflicts with 
parents and family. Sometimes, growth is initi- 
ated or catalyzed by counseling at the sacrifice 
of the relationship. The problem of moving in 
or out of a relationship is complicated by all of 
the social pressures of family, friends, and so- 
ciety. The intricacies and demands of all con- 
cerned demand considerable skill and care on 


the part of the pastor. 


THE MINISTER’Ss OWN THERAPEUTIC 
PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 


As a minister, I felt inadequate to carry out 
my responsibilities in premarital counseling 
without skillful supervision. In seminary, most 
ministers now receive one Or more courses in 
counseling, but beyond that, clinical supervision 
is needed. The highly specialized training I re- 
ceived in the Marriage Council of Philadelphia 
was most valuable and helpful for my parish 
work. I feel that all ministers would profit 
from some supervised clinica] training in coun- 
seling. 

There are at least three requirements for the 
minister's own therapeutic growth if he is to 
be competent to handle any kind of counseling. 
The first is the capacity to know and work with 
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his own feelings. As my parishioners expressed 
hostility or appreciation to me, I had to be sen- 
sitive to my own reactions and ways of dealing 
with these feelings. In addition, I had to be 
willing to risk my own feelings with the clients. 
The second requirement is to know one’s limita- 
tions and biases, and to be aware of these while 
dealing with parishioners. If I felt depressed, 
elated, hostile, aggressive, tired or detached, I 
needed to know if those feelings were my char- 
acteristic way of responding towards particular 
types of people. I had to learn that there are 
some people that I am unable to work with con- 
structively because of my own limitations. 
When I discover this, I make an appropriate 
referral, The third requirement is to know the 


kind of person you are, which includes the way 
you regard yourself, the way you relate to other 
individuals, and the way you relate to a group. 
I evaluate every counseling relationship I have 
descriptively, interpersonally, intrapsychically, 
and socially, keeping in mind my personality and 
the role I take. 

I regatd these considerations as of prime im- 
portance in the minister’s professional responsi- 
bility in marriage preparation and premarital 
counseling. The pastoral counseling relationship 
can only be conducted in a competent profes- 
sional way when it is understood on a feeling 
through recorded self-observation, supervised 
case studies, and personal therapy or analysis. 





The Well Bred Children 


HELEN PUNER AND JUDITH MURPHY 


When unto us was born a son 

In nineteen hundred forty one, 
Behaviorism spurred our tots on— 
Its Prophet was a Dr. Watson. 


(Train your babe like Pavlov's pup. 
Down with bottle, up with cup, 
Said the doc. 

Schedule mealtime, schedule solace, 
Conditioning comes uber alles. 
Cradles must not rock.) 


But then our second came along 
When A. Gesell said Watson's wrong. 
Misled moms must learn new tricks, 
So echoed Aldrich, Spock, and Wickes. 


(Life’s a plant for love to nourish, 
Loving makes your baby flourish, 
Said A. Gesell and Spock. 
Enibensmalegunewn am 
is not a seizure, 
Cradles must now rock.) 


(Copyright, 1955, by Harper and Brothers. Reprinted by permission of Harper's Magazine and the authors. ) 
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Today our third looms large in sight 
and rooming in is what's all right 
For separate rooms at birth, says Ilg 
Make for psychic bile and bilge. 


We'll attune to nature’s laws 
As papooses do and squaws— 
Parting is a trap.) 


The modern infant's safely bred 
According to what's lately read. 
And we parents, ever-ready, 

Well informed, but quite unsteady 
Keep our eyes upon our book, 
Never stop to take a look 

At what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to conceive. 
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The Influence of the Let-down Reflex in Breast 
Feeding on the Mother-Child Relationship 


NILES NEWTON 
Department of Psychiatry, University of Mississippi 


How aan anything as elemental as a physio- 
logicai reflex influence something as complex as 
the mother-child relationship? There are two 
kinds of reflexes. Some of these, like the knee 
jerk and the salivary reflex, have little direct 
bearing on complex human interactions, But 
there is an important group of reflexes that are 
directly involved in interpersonal relations. 
These are the reflexes that help to regulate sex- 
ual and breast feeding behavior. 

There are at least four reflexes involved in 
successful breast feeding. In the baby, the suck- 
ing reflex and the reflex that causes the head to 
turn in the direction of pressure help consum- 
mate the feeding act. In the mother, the nipple 
erection reflex and the let-down reflex are funda- 
mental. We know little about the nipple erec- 
tion reflex except that it exists and makes the 
nippl: easier for the baby to grasp. However, 
we have recently learned quite a bit about the 
let-down reflex and its influence on mother and 
baby. 

Farmers have long known something psychol- 
ogists and physiologists have just discovered. It 
takes the cooperation of the cow to get milk out 
of the udder. That is why we have heard so 
much about contented cows. The udder can be 
full of milk, but if the cow is frightened or up- 
set she will give little of her milk no matter 
how hard she is milked by hand or by milking 
machine. 

The let-down reflex is involved. This is the 
way the let-down reflex acts. (1) The nipple is 
sucked, and the sensory impulses involved in 
sucking are carried to the posterior pituitary 
gland which discharges oxytocin into the blood. 
The blood carries the oxytocin back down to the 
breast. The oxytocin causes the contractile tissue 
around the alveoli to contract. The alveoli are 
small, grape-like structures that actually hold 
most of the milk. As they are squeezed together 
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they push out the milk into the bigger ducts 
where it is available to the baby’s sucking. 

Although this mechanism has been worked 
out by detailed controlled experiments (1, 2, 5, 
4, 5), the let-down reflex is actually quite easy 
to observe in new mothers. In the first place, 
one breast often starts dripping milk while the 
baby is sucking on the other breast. Or if the 
let-down reflex is very strong and the breast is 
very full, sometimes more milk is pushed out 
than the baby can cope with. The baby pulls back 
its head and a stream of milk several inches long 
can be seen shooting from the breast. 

Mothers feel the let-down reflex. Some de- 
scribe it as a kind of tingling or drawing. After 
they have let down their milk, the breast feels 
heavy and ready for sucking. There is a real 
physical urge in the mother to apply the:baby to 
the breast. 

The psychological importance of the let-down 
reflex is that it is not completely automatic. It 
can be inhibited and conditioned. Conditioning 
takes place very easily, particularly during the 
first few weeks after birth. One mother I know 
delivered her baby at a hospital that always 
served the mother a cool glass of milk before 
nursing times. When she got home, she dis- 
covered her let-down reflex had been condi- 
tioned. When she saw a glass of milk, she 
started dripping milk. Many mothers get condi- 
tioned to their babies’ hunger noises. They let 
down their milk at the first little noise their 
baby makes. Mothers away from their babies 
find they start dripping milk when they think 
of their babies about the time of a regular breast 
feeding. The time and the thought of the baby 
set off the conditioned reflex. That is why 
breast-fed babies may continue to get night feed- 
ings longer than bottle-fed babies. The problem 
is not only for the baby to get out of the habit 
of waking, but also for the mother to get out 
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of the habit of letting down her milk in the 
middle of the night. 

The let-down reflex can also be inhibited. Ely 
and Peterson (2) demonstrated this with a bril- 
liant series of experiments on cows. They 
banged paper bags in the cows’ ears, and put 
cats on their backs. The cows stopped letting 
down their milk. Then oxytocin was injected 
_ and set off the reflex artificially. The Newtons 
demonstrated this same mechanism in a human 
being. (1) They studied a mother and baby in 
great detail over a period of several weeks. They 
found that each morning the baby got a pre- 
dictable amount of milk from the breast at the 
first feeding. Then they distracted the mother in 
such a way as not to interfere with the baby. 
They put her feet in ice water, gave her electric 
shocks if she did not answer arithmetic ques- 
tions correctly, and pulled her big toes. The 
baby sucked as usual, but got significantly less 
milk. On other days they distracted the mother, 
but injected oxytocin to set off the let-down 
artificially. On those days, in spite of the distrac- 
tion, her let-down reflex worked artificially, and 
the baby got its usual milk. 

It took pretty severe measures to inhibit the 
let-down reflex in the Newton’s experimental 
mother because her reflex was well conditioned. 
It takes much less to inhibit let-down in the 
tense new mother in the hospital. The Newtons 
later studied the symptoms of let-down in 103 
mothers in a hospital. (5) Mothers who ended 
up with enough milk for their babies so that 
bottle supplementation was unnecessary had sig- 
nificantly more symptoms of let-down. 

Even more important, mothers who went on 
to have plenty of milk for their babies were able 
to empty their breasts more completely through 
natural let-down. Mothers who did not give 
their babies enough milk were able to make only 
about half of their milk available before injec- 
tions of oxytocin set off the let-down reflex arti- 
ficially. (5) 

' The first influence of the let-down reflex on 
the mother-child relationship is the fact that the 
child's supply of milk can only be secure and 
abundant when the let-down reflex is working 
well. It is a mistake to consider all breast feed- 
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ing as a comforting, close experience. When the 
let-down reflex is inhibited, it can be an ex- 
tremely frustrating experience. The baby is hun- 
gry. He has learned that food comes from the 
breast. He sucks the breast—but this time his 
mother is upset. Her usually easy and abundant 
supply is greatly decreased. The baby is frus- 
trated and may fuss with rage. 

The second way the let-down reflex can in- 
fluence the mother-child relationship is that it 
is one of the physiological mechanisms contrib- 
uting to the sensuous pleasure the mother gets 
from breast feeding. Dr. Spence (6), the wise 
British pediatrician, so aptly described the look 
of “lascivious content” that comes over the faces 
of relaxed breast feeding mothers. Actually, 
what happens is that the let-down reflex acts 
not only on the breast, but also on the uterus; 
Dr. Chasser Moir (7) made actual tracings of 
uterine contractions during breast feeding. The 
uterus not only contracted during breast feed- 
ing, but continued to contract rhythmically for 
as long as twenty minutes after breast feeding. 
Uterine contractions have also been demon- 
strated to occur in women during sexual excite- 
ment. (8) 

The mother with the well-conditioned and 
uninhibited let-down reflex not only gives her 
baby the pleasure of a secure and abundant 
milk supply, but she, herself, derives pleasura- 
ble physical sensations from the act of breast 
feeding. She wants her baby, physically as well 
as mentally, and thus the mother-child rela- 
tionship, like the husband-wife relationship, 
starts on the basis of physical desire as well as 

Our own great-grandmothers breast-fed their 
children over a year, and people in very rural 
regions in the U.S.A. continue to do so today. 
Breast feeding lasts for more than two years 
in many other parts of the world. For instance, 
in Pakistan a survey of children eighteen 
months to twenty-four months of age showed 
that 100 per cent of them were still getting 
some breast feeding. (9) Ninety-two per cent 
were also receiving solid foods, but the point 
is that every one of them still had this close 
physical relationship with their mothers, Pakis- 
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tan is not a bit unusual but quite typical of 
countries in which breast feeding is an accepted 
part of the cultural pattern. (9) 

A child who is breast-fed for this normal 
physiological period of two years has at least 
two thousand feedings. In a relaxed woman al- 
most every one of the two thousand feedings 
gives her pleasurable sensations as well as 
satisfying the baby. (10) This type of shared 
experience certainly is one that should not be 
overlooked when we think in terms of the 
mother-child relationship and ways of making 
it more constructive. 
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Increases in Longevity Since 1900 


Continued advances in the control of disease have 
considerably lengthened the average life span in the 
United States. Around the turn of the century, life 
expectancy at birth was not quite fifty years. By 1930, 
the figure had increased to about sixty years, and in 
1955 it was 69.5 years. Thus, since 1900, about twenty 
years have been added to life expectancy. White fe- 
males continue to retain the best record for longevity. 
In 1955, their expectation of life at birth was 73.6 
years, while that of white males was only 67.3. The 
corresponding figures for the nonwhite population were 
65.9 and 61.2 years, respectively. 

Even though the largest increases in life expectancy 
have been in infancy and childhood, notable gains have 
also been made at the adult ages. At age twenty-five, 
life expectancy has increased since 1900 seven years 
for men and eleven years for women, while at age 
forty-five the corresponding gains have been three years 
and six and one-half years. 

The increasing ability to prevent premature death 
has also markedly improved the outlook for survival 
through the productive years of life. At the turn of the 
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century, the chances that a white man would survive 
from age twenty to age sixty-five were 514 per one 
thousand; in 1955, these chances had increased to 686 
per one thousand. Over three-fourths of those who now 
reach fifty years of age can expect to reach the typical 
retirement age. 

‘Women now have better than four chances in five 
of living to see all of their children reach adulthood. 
In fact, women at age twenty have a better chance of 
surviving to age sixty-five than do men who have 
reached fifty-five. 

Life expectancy after age sixty-five has also been 
slightly increased since 1900. In 1900, white men had 
545 chances in one thousand of living an additional ten 
years after they reached sixty-five; thése chances have 
mow increased to 605 per one thousand. Men who 
attain age seventy-five can now to live another 
eight years, while for women the expectancy is slightly 
over nine additional years. (Source: Statistical Bulletin, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Volume 38, 
July, 1957, pp. 46.) 
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Some Methodological Suggestions for Research in a 
Family Counseling Setting 
MARTIN DEUTSCH,* New York City 


and 
LEN SOLOMON,* Bell Laboratories 


AN INCREASING sumber of articles has 
been appearing in the professional literature 
emphasizing the need for research programming 
in casework. Most of these articles (1, 3, 
9) have focused upon the contribution that 
systematic research might make to an evaluation 
of the casework process. The bulk of the litera- 
ture has, however, been quite general rather 
than specific and while emphasizing the need, 
has provided little in the way of practical re- 
search strategy. It is the purpose of this paper 
to provide, in outline form, a methodological 
strategy for research programming in a family 
counseling agency. In so doing, we shall focus 
upon the problem of applying experimental de- 
signs and measuring instruments to the “raw 
materials” of the counseling setting. 

First of all, it must be recognized that case- 
work and family counseling agencies provide 
a different, and in many respects a qualitatively 
richer and more extensive, field for study than 
is to be found in most psychiatric and psycho- 
logical settings. However, despite its relatively 
large population, the variety of cases and prob- 
lems, and the particular nature of its ego-di- 
rected treatment procedures, social casework, 
under whose auspices family counseling agen- 
cies are frequently organized, has not made a 
basic contribution as a discipline to the behav- 
ioral sciences’ understanding of individual and 
gtoup behavior. Moreover, of the three major 
mental health disciplines, social casework in 
some respects is most strategically situated to 
contribute to the understanding of the relation- 
ship of individual change to the actual content 
of the counseling process. 

Counseling agencies are in a unique position 

* This paper was written while the authors were Director 
and Research Associate, respectively, of The Research Insti- 


tute in Family Relations, Jewish Family Service, New York 
City. 
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to bring together and to relate to each other 
three basic sets of variables: 


1. The pre-treatment individual in the context of 
a particular family situation. 

2. The treatment process (for example, the quality 
of the counselor-client interaction). 

3. The “treatment effects” (for example, how has 
treatment affected the client and/or his family 
situation?) 

By systematically studying the relationships 
among these variables, it would be theoretically 
possible to establish “predictive criteria” for the 
counseling experience. This is not an easy task, 
but it is one with which: we, of necessity, should 
become increasingly concerned. 

The relevant variables are themselves com- 
plex, as each one may be stratified along sev- 
eral dimensions. At the same time, it is always 
desirable to know and to be able to investigate 


such stratification. A frequent restriction on this 


in many settings is the limitation in the num- 
ber of cases available. The counseling agency, 
however, is in an enviable position: the an- 
nual population of cases is sufficient for a re- 
seatch design in which the total population can 
be differentiated along several continua with a 
sufficient number of cases in each cell. It is 
then possible to test numerous hypotheses simul- 
taneously by holding some factors constant and 
systematically varying others. The particular 
value of a large number of cases in evaluating 
such data is stressed by Edwards and Cron- 
bach: (6) 
Designs for research in psychotherapy call for 
more complex treatment of response variables 
than we have generally seen. Educational experi- 
ence is again a case in point: studies that “prove” 
method A is superior to B may give different 
results if gains are evaluated in a different way. 
The classic idea of experimental design involves 
an experimental and control group which are 
compared on a single variable, but both the edu- 
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cator and the clinician are trying to alter a com- 

plex configuration in many ways. 

The necessity of evaluating change in many 

dimensions is well shown by Brownell and Moser 

who found that limited evaluation resulted in 
prior investigators’ recommending what actually 
turned out to be the poorer of two methods. 

To “evaluate change in many dimensions” it 
is necessaty'to have a large number of cases— 
and this is what we have in social and family 
counseling agencies. Thus, if adequate research 
facilities and staff are available, with appropri- 
ate planning and designing the social agency 
could be a prime area for the research and de- 
velopment of social behavior theory. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the possible reasons for the small volume of 
research from social agency settings to date. 
Blenkner (3) has done that thoroughly and 
with a greater understanding of the social work 
field itself than the present writers possess. It is 
appropriate to the discussion which follows, 
however, to note Blenkner’s point that “Re- 
search projects in casework probably should be 
planned in terms of years.” (3, p. 17) In ad- 
dition, Hunt points out that “. . . most of the 
research in a social agency is a social process 
from start to finish.” (9) These discussions by 
a caseworker and a psychologist lead us to the 
understanding that productive research in an 
agency setting must be planned and carried out 
on a long-term cooperative basis. This is most 
evident in the importance to a research program 
of complete and consistent criteria for data col- 
lection over a period of time. 

The family agency has access to information 
that includes sociological factors and general 
background information as to family structure 
and psychological disturbances, as well as_pos- 
sible treatment effects. It is the responsibility 
of a research program to classify meaningfully 
these broad categories, and to organize them 
so that not just information but research data 
are being collected continually. It is true, as 
Lazarsfeld and Rosenberg point out, that ‘“‘No 
science deals with its objects of study in their 
full concreteness. It selects certain of ‘their 
properties and attempts to establish relations 
among them.” (11, p. 15) It is the seeking 
after these interrelationships that should deter- 
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mine the designing of research programs in 
social agencies, and this is the purpose of con- 
tinuous organized data collection. 
Methodologically it is necessary for the re- 
searcher to delineate the different classes of 
variables existing within the already described 
broad categories. Lazarsfeld and Rosenberg 
point out that in the present stage of the social 
sciences a great deal of research should be ex- 
ploratory, aiming at qualitative answers. They 
state that: 
The job of figuring out what theoretical cate- 
gories are applicable to the given field of be- 
havior will be a long one, and will involve 
switching back and forth between concrete cate- 
gories closely adapted to the data themselves and 
general categories able to tie in with other fields 
of experience, until both concrete applicability 
and generality are obtained. The immediate prob- 
lem is to get the raw data classified in some 
reasonable preliminary way, so that it can be 
communicated, cross-tabulated, and thought 
about. (11) 


It follows from this that our first task is to 
delineate meaningful categories according to 
which the information available to an agency 
can be systematized. The particular categories 
selected depend on the general types of prob- 
lems to be investigated as well as on the data 
to be classified. On a broad level, these prob- 
lems are the relationship of the total life con- 
ditions of a family, in terms of its internal dy- 
namics and the unique individual personalities 
of its members, to its potentialities for change 
through various counseling procedures. The 
data automatically available to the casework 
agency include such variables as socio-economic 
status, role conflicts in the family, cultural back- 
ground, attendance of client at counseling ses- 
sions, and the like. 

It is our thesis that a sufficient body of theo- 
retical knowledge has been built up in the field 
of sociology and personality to allow us pro- 
visionally to select and explore those aspects of 
the family climate, treatment, procedures, and 
social structure which probably are most instru- 
mental in determining the effects of treatment. 

Considering, then, the kinds of problems 
we are interested in investigating, and the 
kinds of data available, the following sugges- 
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TABLE I. OUTLINE OF THREE MAJOR DESCRIPTIVE AREAS 
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A. Family position in community social structure (ano- 


: 
i 


aspirations for family as a whole 

(of central client): 

nosological classification if emotional pa- 
tonin ‘papcialetsit: bi 


* 


i 


i 


i 


i 





4. Evaluation at closing 
5. Type of closing 
6. Client's evaluation of self, and eftects of treat- 


Ch Iationship 
1. Transference and counter-transference factors 





tions for the identification and categorization 
of variables are advanced as one possible way 
of organizing these data in such a way that their 
interrelationships can be investigated by the 
application of experimental designs. 

One class of variables which can be distin- 
guished is that relating to the external reality 
conditions of a family. This category would in- 
clude such specific factors as economic status, 
family size, education and occupation of family 
members, class and cultural identifications, and 
the like. This category we have labeled Type 
I Dimensions. Another category, which we have 
called Type II Dimensions, includes variables 
relating to family “climate” or patterns of in- 
teraction and individual personality. This would 
include child-rearing techniques, patterns of 
communication within the family, role conflicts, 
power structure, and the like. Our last category, 
the Type III Dimensions, includes intra-coun- 
seling variables such as duration of contact, de- 
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gree of resistance, evaluation of change, and the 
client-counselor relationship. ‘These dimensions 
with their subsidiary variables are outlined 
briefly in Table I. 

By relating these broad categories—each of 
which is composed of variables which have a 
common emphasis—to each other, it is possible 
to ascertain their influence on each other, and 
the influence of their interrelationship on prob- 
lems in which we are interested. For example, 
income, education, occupation, and residence 
can form a single index of socio-economic level. 
This and similar indices, either by being held 
constant experimentally or by being systemati- 
cally varied in relation to other factors, can 
help to clarify many aspects of family atmos- 
phere in relationship to the larger social con- 
text. 
Essentially we are not immediately concerned 
with a concrete family, but rather with large 
populations of families, where the relevant 
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variables describing them and their treatment 
have been systematically treated so that there 
are sub-populations of families which have a 
high degree of homogeneity. 

Thus, a family counseling situation might be 
described and organized along the three param- 
eters or dimensions. If many such situations 
could be similarily categorized, it should be 
possible to tease out consistent relationships (or 
perhaps the lack of them?) among the dif- 
ferent groups of variables. The point here is 
really one of setting up some kind of matrix 
of correlations among the different factors as 
they relate to one another on both the same and 
different levels. If a cluster of related Type I 
and Type II variables can be associated with 
a particular treatment form, or predictions can 
be established as to the result of modification 
of certain Type II variables (for example, 
family alienation) in certain similar family 
atmospheres, it should then lead to an empirical 
basis for greater specificity of treatment and 
prediction of outcome. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TYPE I AND 
TYPE II or III VARIABLES 


If we had reliable statistical information re- 
garding Type I variables and adequate cross- 
references for Type II variables, we could study 
the nature of their relationship. ‘These kinds of 
comparisons could be shown in the following 
manner: 


Socio-Economic Background 


tionship between socio-economic background 
factors (Type I) and the nature and quality 
of the counseling process (Type III). In this 
respect, one set of investigators (2) have re- 
ported the finding that duration of counseling 
contact was a function of the clients socio-eco- 
nomic class. Figure 1 provides an example of 
the way such data can be systematically organ- 
ized and some of the hypotheses they may 
generate. 

Proposition: 1. The type of family atmos- 
phere and/or individval pathology will exhibit 
common (;:r<dictable} reaction patterns to the 
process of counseling. 

2. Some counseling techniques may be more 
efficacious than others for the treatment of 
certain types of individual or family pathology. 

3. Certain “sociological” family types will 
undergo characteristic changes over a period of 
time within which the counseling process op- 
erates. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF TYPE II TO 
Type III VARIABLES 


This area of research would have the greatest 
immediate value for casework practice. Thus, 
for example, through the use of additional 
measurement techniques it should be possible 
to develop a system of diagnostic criteria for 
the family group that would provide a reliable 
description of the basic interpersonal processes 
which occur in that family and its position rela- 
tive to other families. Families in various diag- 





Types of Family 
ore Atmosphere and Practices 
Types of Individual 





Factors (occupation, 
education, housing) 


Such studies geared toward explicating the 
relationship between Type I and Type II varia- 
bles provide an empirical basis for the develop- 
ment of a theory concerning the influence of 
various sociological factors upon specific types 
of family breakdown and individual pathology. 
In addition, one can try to ascertain the rela- 
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Pathology and Behavior 
Effects of the Casework 


Process 





nostic categories could then be evaluated in 
terms of the actual changes they undergo in 
the context of the counseling situation. This 

1A study of the relationship between Type II and Type 
Ill variables would provide empirical evidence for the de- 
velopment of a theory governing the possibilities for and the 


direction of changes in particular types of individual or 
family structures as a result of counseling intervention, 
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FIGURE 1. SOME OF THE RELATIOOSMIEG BETWEEN TYPE 1 AND 
TYPE II AND III VARIABLES 


Family Atmosphere (Type I) Counseling Process (Type III) 
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process. 


in effect would enable us to delineate patterns 
of counseling interaction and movement as a 
function of the particular family climate or 
pathology. The following Figure (2) provides 
an example of the kind of questions this type 
of research may raise. 

Designs such as these provide an experimental 
framework for the controlled study of some of 
the following critical questions: 

1, What kinds of family climates are suscep- 
tible to change in (treatment) and in 
what direction? 

2. What is the relationship between changes 
in family process and the personalities 
of particular family members? 


3. What are the comparative effects of dif- 
ferent types of treatment strategies upon 
changes in family atmosphere or indi- 
vidual pathology ? 


In the foregoing, we have discussed and pro- 
vided examples of some of the problems which 
can be fruitfully investigated and some of the 
relationships which can be evaluated by using, 
in an organized and systematic way, data which 
can be collected in the normal course of case- 
work functioning. If all these rich data can 
be collected without any essential addition to 
the casework or counseling process, the prob- 
lem for research then is the development of 
sensitive instruments which provide objective 


FIGURE 2. SOME RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN TYPE II AND TYPE III VARIABLES 
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measures of personality and family climate and 
which can easily be administered. Some such 
tools have already been developed and used. 
(4, 8, 12, 14) 

Historically, research in the casework field 
has taken a non-experimental form and has 
contributed little toward the development of a 
theory of personality or family processes which 
is empirically based. The proposed research 
strategy is aimed at studying some of the prob- 
lems basic to the disciplines of psychology and 
social work. A mature research program con- 
sistent with the technical developments in the 
social sciences molds provisional theories to ac- 
count for observed then establishes 
hypotheses and tests their validity under near 
experimental conditions, By so doing, it refines 
or modifies the proposed theory and yields sug- 
gestions for new theory. Such a research pro- 
gram will of necessity have to organize cate- 
gories for the diagnosis of family life and 
interpersonal relationships, with the ultimate 
aim of improving our understanding of indi- 
vidual and family behavior. A necessary by- 
product will be the deepening of our knowledge 
regarding which factors contribute toward 
“movement” and other changes in the context 
of the counseling situation. — 
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“Your Child and the People Around Him” 


“Your Child and the People Around Him” 
is a handy Better Living Booklet published by 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave- 
nue, Chicago 10, Illinois. The authors, Alice- 
rose Barman and Freda S, Kehm, in seven 
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brief chapters discuss the roles grandparents, 
teachers, neighbors, group leaders, and many 
others play in a child’s life. This is an excellent 
booklet for use in counseling and family life 
education. 
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Residential Propinquity and Marital Selection: 
A Review of Theory, Method, and Fact* 


ALVIN M. KATZ, University of North Carolina 
and 
REUBEN HILL, University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


THis is the second of a projected series of 
articles emanating from the Propositional In- 
ventory of Marriage and Family Research. The 
first article' described the objectives and meth- 
ods of the Inventory leaving to this and subse- 
quent papers the task of illustrating the uses 
to which it could be put. In the present paper 
we review the development of theory, method, 
and fact in the delimited area of residential 
propinquity and marital selection and attempt 
to synthesize past work into a aitite range 
theory. 

The honor of initiating the examination of 
residential propinquity (or r.p.) in relation to 
marital selection belongs to Bossard (2).? His 
original effort has been supplemented by at 
least thirteen subsequent published investiga- 
tions. This series of studies comprises the area 
of primary attention here. 

In working procedure, each of the r.p. studies 
was abstracted using the abstraction check-list 
developed by Hill and his associates.* The series 
of abstracts was then reviewed to determine the 
methodological nature of basic concepts. Factual 
findings were compared and, where possible, 
subsumed under empirical generalizations. Ap- 
parent contradictions among the various find- 
ings were also noted. The various theoretical 
models used by r.p. researchers were next gen- 

* This article is an extensive revision of part of a paper 
presented to the Family Research Conference held in Chicago, 
October 31 through November 3, 1956, During the revision 
several cogent comments by co!leagues were of great assistance, 
Our thanks to Daniel O. Price, Charles Nam, and Bert Kaplan 
for their suzgesiions. 

1 Reuben Hill, Alvin M, Katz, and Richard L. Simpson, 
*‘An Inventory of Research in Marriage and Family Behavior: 
A Statement of Objectives and Progress,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 19 (February, 1957), pp. 89-92. 

* References to f.p. studies are listed in the bibliography 
at end of this paper. They will be cited within parentheses, 


Other references will be footnoted in the usual manner. 
8 Reuben Hill, ef. al., op. cit. 
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eralized in the attempt to cover all data by the 
same middle range theory. 


BOssARD'’s GENERALIZATION 


The focal generalization of the r.p. sequence 
of studies was given by Bossard (2). He wrote 
that the proportion of marriages of an f.p. 
sample “decreases steadily and markedly as the 
distance between contracting parties increases.” 
This verbal generalization can best be inter- 
preted as a statement which describes, in sum- 
marty fashion, the usual propinquity distribu- 
tion. However, the various findings show that 
where one block is used as the basic distance 
unit, the decline in relative proportions of cou- 
ples marrying is neither marked nor steady 
though there is a tendency toward a decrease (1, 
2, 4, 8, 10). 

One way to bring the data into conformity 
with Bossard’s Generalization is to calculate the 
relative proportions by five block units. The 
decrease in relative ions over distance 
then is found to hold rather well. Possibly this 
increase in observable differences is due to the 
summarization of a gradually decreasing change 
in proportions. 

METHODOLOGICAL PROBLEMS 

Whether Bossard’s Generalization is an ade- 
quate description or not, the propinquity dis- 
tributions which it attempts to characterize 
have, in general, never been considered to be 
of high validity. In his ground breaking paper, 
Bossard (2) noted two error producing meth- 
odological difficulties which we will label 
same-address and address mobility errors. 

Both difficulties stem from the assumption 
that one way in which r.p. distance is related 
to marital choice is through an intervening 
factor, namely the probability of meeting. Of 

major importance then is the r.p. distance of a 
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couple at time of first meeting, and the pro- 
pinquity distribution as developed from license 
files is usually considered an index of these 
prior r.p. distances. Clarke (3), by direct inter- 
views with couples at a marriage license bureau, 
checked on the validity of the propinquity dis- 
tribution as such an index. He found that 
around 43 per cent of his sample had changed 
address during the time between first date and 
application for license. The total change in r.p. 
distances was 1,885 blocks, but, when direction 
was considered, this number resolved into 959 
blocks closer together and 926 blocks farther 
apart. 

P Since for same-address couples at least three- 
quarters had changed address since first meet- 
ing, the number of invalid cases would seem 
greater than for the rest of the propinquity 
sample. But greater address mobility is not the 
only differentiating characteristic of same-ad- 
dress couples. Investigations into this phenome- 
non have found that the proportion of same- 
address couples varies directly with the ages 
of the marital partners (2, 8). Further, in 
Nashville, the proportion of same-address 
couples was found to be greater for the Negro 
than for the white sample (8). In general, 
though, the proportion of same-address couples 
is variable from sample to sample over time 
and place with little constancy of pattern (1). 

From the evidence above, it would seem that 
r.p. distance at time of license application is 
a poor index of the r.p. distance at first meeting 
for any given couple, but for massed data there 
is a tendency for the changes in address during 
the courtship period to balance out. The pro- 
pinquity distribution then seems to be an ade- 
~ quate first approximation of distances at first 
meeting for the entire sample. There is little 
randomizing of error among same-address 
couples, however, and the proportion of such 
couples is suspect as a distance-at-first-meeting 
index. 

Abrams’ (1) solution to the same-address 
error was to discard all such cases, but since by 
this method the valid would be rejected along 
with the invalid, it has not generally been fol- 
lowed. Possibly some estimate of the percentage 
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of error in the same-address proportion could 
be subtracted as an approximate corrective. 

Greater success at control has been attained in 
the more technical aspects of r.p. research, The 
city block, which has been the basic urban dis- 
tance measure, has been standardized to the 
standard city block (SCB) which is equal to 
one-eighth of a mile (3, 8, 9). Treatment of 
obstacles, man-made or natural, has usually fol- 
lowed the model of measuring distance around 
rather than through. In sample design, licensed 
couples are, in the most careful work, stratified 
by the months of the year and then chosen by 
some randomizing device (especially 9). There 
has also been some stratification by ethnic 
groups (especially 4, 7, 8). 

A further refinement advanced in r.p. studies 
concerns the inclusion criteria for sample se- 
lection. Kerckhoff (8) has made the greatest 
contribution here though earlier researchers had 
noted the difficulty inherent in out-of-area mar- 
riages. 

Given an asen, ‘say 2 city of 0 tracted area, 
the following dichotomies will hold: 

1. A marriage will either be registered within 
the city or not. We have then, 

registered, not registered 
2. An individual will live in the city or not. 
We have then, 
in, out 
Combining individuals, we can say that, dis- 
regarding sex, a couple can be characterized as 
either, 
in-in, ot in-out, or out-out 


These three categories can be further combined 
with the first dichotomy. We have then, 


Class I Class II 
in-in registered out-out registered 
in-out registered in-in not registered 
in-out not registered 
out-out not registered 


Class II marriages are usually residual in r.p. 
studies. Kerckhoff (8) has shown how a change 
in the definition of the i area changes the 
sample's distribution proportions. The lack of 
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a standardized universe has made comparisons 
among some studies difficult. Three (3, 7, 9) 
have limited their samples to in-in registered 
couples only while others have included all 
Class I cases. 

Of all the r.p. studies, Koller (9) has been 
the only researcher to attempt to test the pro- 
pinquity null hypothesis, that a random forma- 
tion of couples, outside of r.p. considerations, 
would lead to a propinquity distribution similar, 
in proportions, to that found among naturally 
chosen couples. He rejected the null hypothesis 
having found that chance couples formed ran- 
domly from his r.p. sample were “markedly” 
less propinquitous than natural couples. 

Koller (9) has also controlled for what 
might be called national socio-economic milieu, 
essentially depression and war, and has judged 
that Bossard’s Generalization holds during nor- 
mal as well as emergency national periods 
[italics ours}. 

THEORY 

Wishing to explain their various propinquity 
distributions, several t.p. researchers have cate- 
gorized sample couples according to certain 
characteristics and then attempted to show that 
these sub-samples have understandable pro- 
pinquity distributions, The rationale underlying 
these explanatory attempts may be called the 
norm-segregation theory. 

The assumptions of this theory are: 

1. The marriage decision is normative. That 
is, the right to free choice is limited by cultural 
considerations. Every individual selector, ac- 
cording to the particular cultural group with 
which he identifies, has a field of eligibles* of 
the opposite sex from among whom he selects 
his marital partner. He, in turn, belongs to a 
complementary field of eligibles, 

2. Cultural groups that form fields of eli- 
gibles tend to be residentially segregated. 

It follows then that through the mechanism 
of segregation normative marriages would tend 
to cluster at low r.p. distances, 

See Robert F. Winch, “The Theory of Complementary 
Needs in Mate-Selection: A Test of One Kind of Complemen- 


tariness,"” American Sociological Review, 20 (February, 1955), 
p. 52. 
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While it was Bossard (2) who introduced 
residential segregation as an explanatory varia- 
ble, Davie and Reeves (4) were the first to 
present the full norm-segregation theory and to 
subject it to empirical test. Davie and Reeves 
found that 73.6 per cent of all within city selec- 
tors in New Haven chose mates residing in the 
same type of natural area, and that only 3.9 
per cent of the sample chose mates from other 
areas ‘far removed in social, economic and cul- 
tural traits.” But Davie and Reeves were not 
completely satisfied since even with culture 
held constant “the largest group selected mates 
from near at hand . . . rather than from similar 
areas farther removed.” 

The conclusion that even within fields of eli- 
gibles Bossard’s Generalization still holds as a 
first approximation was found to be correct by 
Kennedy (nee Reeves) (7). 

To this point we have proceeded on the 
assumption that norms govern behavior without 
residue.: But this assumption is contrary to one 
of the basic postulates of sociology, that norms 
govern behavior as probabilities.’ Hollingshead® 
found, for example, that one of the most de- 
cisive norms governing marital choice, religion, 
was broken in 9 per cent of the New Haven 
marriages in 1948. For the understanding of 
propinquity distributions then it is essential to 


explain the:r.p. distances of normative deviants. 


If fields of eligibles are residentially segre- 
gated, the number of potential non-normative 
mates close by should be low. Thus, under these 
conditions we would expect normative deviants 
to have relatively higher r.p. distances between 
marital selectors. Kennedy found this inference 
to be correct for each ethnic group in New 
Haven except the Irish. With r.p. distances 
over twenty blocks, the relative proportions of 
deviant marriages were greater than those of 
comparable normative marriages. 

The non-conformity of the Irish sub-sample 
can be attributed, with the theory at hand, either 


5 See Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Sociological Method. 
Translated by A. Solovay and J. H. Mueller. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. 67 ff. 

* August B. Hollingshead, * "Colencal Factors in the Selec- 
tion of Marriage Mates,’’ Ameri a jew, 15 
(October, 1950), pp. 619-627. 
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CHART I. NORMSEGREGATION THEORETICAL PREDICTOR 





Segregation by Groups 


Deviating from Norm No Segregation 





Lower r.p. Distance 


Higher r.p. Distance Higher r.p. Distance 








Higher r.p. Distance 








Lower r.p. Distance Lower r.p. Distance 





to the lack of an ethnic marriage norm or to 
relatively less residential segregation for that 
group. The latter possibility indicates the effect 
on the propinquity distribution of a sub-sample 
as the degree of residential segregation is 
varied ; the less the segregation, the greater the 
r.p. distances for normative choices and the less 
the r.p. distances for deviant choices. 

There ate matriage norms, specifically those 
related to age grades and previous marital 
status, which tend not to be bases for resi- 
dential segregation. The finding of Davie and 
Reeves (4) that deviant choices with regard 
to age grades and previous marital status are 
relatively more propinquitous (that is, their r.p. 
distances are relatively low compared to con- 
forming choices) would then be theoretically 
expected. For if these choices are otherwise in 
conformity to ethnic and/or socio-economic 
class marriage norms, then the low distances 
could be explained as due to segregation. But 
if they are also deviant in these respects, we 
can postulate either residential segregation on 
the basis of anomie—the famous rooming house 
area—or, as suggested above, that the normative 
group is simply not segregated and so there 
is greater chance that deviant selectors will live 
closer together. 

. We can now see that the two explanatory fac- 
tors, norms and residential segregation, under 
appropriate conditions may lead to higher as 
well as lower r.p. distances. 

Kennedy's (7) retest of the theory exempli- 
fies this view. Since her results were similar to 
Davie and Reeves (4), she extended the analy- 
sis to a study of sixty-three marriages where the 

came from “dissimilar ecological 
areas” and found that more than half of these 
choices were ethnically endogamous or, as we 
would say, normative. 

The discussion of the norm-segregation 
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theory to this point can be summarized by 
Chart 1. In this chart segregation, by amount 
and type, and norm, by degree of conformity, 
are the conditional or independent variables. 
Within the boxes we predict, according to the 
theory, the relative propinquity situation for the 
meting of the two variable conditions as indi- 
cated in stub and caption. 

As already indicated, the norm-segregation 
theory should be equally valid in explaining 
propinquity differences among socio-economic 
groups. Research into this factor however has 
given little attention to segregation. Consider- 
ing occupation as a social class index, the data 
of several studies indicate that lower prestige 
groups have the lower r.p. distances (3, 6, 9, 
14). 

Assuming a socio-economic norm governing 
marital choice," and assuming general con- 
formity to this norm, the norm-segregation 
theory would predict a greater degree of segre- 
gation among semi- and unskilled workers, 
than among other occupational groups—a rea- 
sonable prediction. 

The inference that income levels would be 
similarly related to r.p. distance is indicated 
by Kerckhoff’s Nashville data (8). 

When we turn to the factor of educational 
attainment we find that r.p. distance of marital 
selectors appears to be random—that is, not 
predicted by categories of educational level (3, 
8). 

Given the norm-segregation theory, we are 
first led to suspect that the educational factor 
is not normatively involved in marital selec- 
tion. But Hollingshead’s* finding of a strong 
association between the educational level of 
husband and wife for all religious groups un- 
dermines this inference. We are thus led to the 


* Hollingshead, of. cit. 
8 Ibid. 
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conclusion that there is little or no segregation 
of groups according to educational attainment 
and thus all educational levels would tend to 
have similar r.p. distances. Possibly those levels 
in Kerckhoff's data with lower distances are 
more deviant regarding the norm. 

A further normative element investigated by 
the r.p. researchers was age at marriage. With 
some within table exceptions, the empirical 
generalization arising from the data is that r.p. 
distance is a curvilinear function of the age of 
the male; the youngest and oldest age groups 
being more propinquitous, the central age 
groups being less so (6, 8, 9). Clarke’s (3) 
finding is a major exception. His age groups 
follow a linear function, men over thirty years 
old being least propinquitous and the group 
eighteen to twenty-two years old being most 
propinquitous. In general we would identify 
those in their middle twenties, twenty-four to 
twenty-seven years old, as the least propin- 

Since segregation by age is unlikely, prob- 
ably the simplest explanation we can give using 
the norm-segregative theory is that the youngest 
and oldest male age groups are more likely to 
deviate from the norm governing age of marital 
partners and thus tend to have lower r.p. dis- 
tances than the more conforming central age 
group of maies. 

Though the norm-segregative theory, as we 
have seen, does have some explanatory power, 
a second scheme which focuses more on the 
behavioral than the normative factors has been 
developed by r.p. researchers. This second ap- 
proach may be characterized as the interaction- 
time-cost theory. 

The basic assumptions of this theory are: 

1. The marriage decision follows upon a 
period of courtship interaction. The greater the 
potential amount of courtship interaction, the 
higher will be the probability of marital choice. 

2. The amount of potential interaction is 
inversely related to a time-cost function; the 
greater the cost, the less the potential inter- 
action. 

3. The time-cost function is directly related 
to distance. 
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Since the amount of potential courtship inter- 
action is inversely related to r.p. distance 
through the intervening time-cost function, it 
follows, through the first assumption above, 
that the propinquity distribution is explained. 

Harris (6) was the first to advance the inter- 
action-time-cost theory in the r.p. sequence of 
studies. And while his research was not directly 
designed to test this theory, his findings lend 
themselves to interpretation by this theory. Har- 
ris found that the lower the prestige of occu- 
pation, the lower the r.p. distance separating . 
marital selectors. We had explained this finding 
in terms of segregation, but an alternate, or 
possibly supplementary, explanation is now 
available. 

Assuming that prestige is directly related 
to income, the higher group could conceivably 
perceive the time-cost function differently than 
the lower. The higher groups might require, 
for example, a greater increase in cost to change 
the subjective utility of any given potential 
interaction. That is, for the same utility they 
would be willing to travel farther and at greater 
cost than lower groups. The propinquity differ- 
ences of occupational groups then can be as- 
cribed to differential perception of the time-cost 
function. The higher the prestige group the 
larger would be the segment of time-cost that 
would constitute a just noticeable difference. 

In general we can say that the relationship 
of the individual utility functions to the time- 
cost functions of a propinquity sample is a 
determinant of the propinquity distribution 
of that sample.® 

This rationalistic proposition does not neces- 
sarily contradict the cultural theory advanced 
earlier. Its predictive strength may well reach 
its maximum within normative fields of eli- 
gibles. The Davie-Reeves couples who formed 
normative mafriages at greater distances might 
be best explained by the utility postulate. 

Starting with the interaction factor we are 
led to still another postulate. It would seem 
that at any given distance the amount of po- 


® The structure of this explanatory scheme is similar to 


Making,” Psychological Bulletin, 51 (July, 1954), pp. 380-417. 
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tential interaction is dependent upon the num- 
ber of potential interactants at that distance. In 
other words, the more potential interactants at 
a given distance, the greater is the potential 
interaction. 

Mitchell (12) appears to be the first r.p. 
researcher to have suggested the population fac- 
tor. He had found no statistical differences 
when he compared the propinquity distributions 
of two rural counties in Minnesota but when 
either Minnesota county was compared to the 
propinquity distribution of a rural Michigan 
county studied by McClusky and Zander (11) 
statistically significant differences were found in 
five of eight comparisons. Mitchell hypothesized 
that the differences could possibly be accounted 
for by the fact that the Minnesota counties were 
close to a large metropolitan area while the 
nearest metropolitan area was more than fifty 
miles away for the Michigan county. 

Ellisworth (5) followed this start by focus- 
ing on the town of Simsbury, Connecticut, for 
the years 1930 to 1939. As seen in Table I, 
the Bossard Generalization was found not to 
hold. 

However when population was held constant, 
the propinquity distribution transformed to the 
more acceptable pattern as seen in Table II. 

The inference that as the population avail- 
able at the point of origin of a selector in- 
creases, the probable r.p. distance of marital 
pairs decreases is suggested in Kerckhoff’s data 
(8). We might also hypothesize that as the 
population of the sample city increases, the 
proportion of in-out marriages decreases. 

TABLE I. NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION OF 

COUPLES BY r.p. hs om 


SIMSBURY, 
SOURCE: FLLRWORTH &) 





r.p. Distance 
in Miles 


Number of 
Couples 





Simsbury : in-in couples 86 
5- 6 miles 26 
7 8 12 
9-10 4 
II-12 12 
1 M4 7 
15-1 4 
17-18 8 
19-20 7 
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TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF COUPLES PER ONE 
THOUSAND POPULATION BY r.p. DIS- 
TANCE. SIMSBURY, 1 pe TO 1939. 
SOURCE: ELLSWORTH (5) 





: Couples per 
r.p. Distance 1,000 Pop- 
Miles ulation 





Simsbury: in-in couples 22.471 
5- 6 miles 7. 51 
r 8 2.46 
9-10 1.56 
11-12 34 
13-14 - 
J te -26 
17-1 -19 
19-20 -06 





With the addition of the population postu- 
late we can see that Bossard’s original generali- 
zation can be expanded into a population over 
distance statement, where proportion marrying 
varies inversely with r.p. distance and directly 
with number of potential mates at that dis- 
tance. 

The revised generalization can be seen to 
fall into the class of formulas developed in 
studies of migration phenomena.*° The most 
important of these, conceptually, is Stouffer's 
formula for it introduces the idea of interven- 
ing opportunities. Stouffer's verbal statement of 
his hypothesis is “that the number of persons 
going a given distance is directly proportional 
to the number of opportunities at that dis- 
tance and inversely proportional to the number 
of intervening opportunities.” Since in r.p. 
studies opportunities could be defined as mem- 
bers of the appropriate complimentary field of 
eligibles, it would seem a more incisive concept 
than population in general. Also the concept 
of intervening opportunities allows us to gen- 
eralize the residential segregation factor, for 
is segregation not a geographic clustering of 
opportunities ? : 

% See, for example, Fred L. Strodtbeck, ‘‘Population/ 
Distance and Migration from Kentucky,”’ Sociometry, 13 (May, 
1950), pp. 123-130; Joseph A. Cavanaugh, ‘‘Formulation 
Analysis and Testing of the Interactance Hypothesis,"" Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 15 (December, 1950), pp. 763-766; 
and Theodore R. Anderson, “‘Intermetropolitan Migration: A 
Comparison of the Hypotheses of Zipf anid Stouffer,’ American 
Sociological Review, 20 (June 1955), pp. 287-291. S. A. 
Stouffer ‘‘Intervening Opportunities: A Theory Relating Mo- 
bility and Distance,” American Sociological Review, 5 (Decem- 
ber, 1940), pp. 845-867. 
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At this point we can synthesize theories and 
understand propinquity distributions more gen- 


erally with a norm-interaction theory. The basic” 


assumptions are: 

1. That marriage is normative. 

2. That, within normative fields of eligibles, 
the probability of marviage varies directly with 
the probability of interaction. 

3. That the probability of interaction is pro- 
portional to the ratio of opportunities at a 
given distance over intervening opportunities. 

As Strodtbeck’s work™ indicates, with the 
simplifying use of equal opportunity intervals, 
we find that Stouffer's ratio curve is theoretically 
invariant over all fields of eligibles. That is, the 
basic mechanism leading to the choice of a 
mate for any mass sample whose members 
share the same marriage norms is the same for 
all groups, whether of high or low socio-eco- 
nomic status, of whatever ethnic group, or of 
whatever age class. The differences in propin- 
quity of these groups are due to differences in 
their prior geographic distribution of oppor- 
tunities. If this hypothesis is correct, then the 
propinquity tables that we work with are seen 
to be the complex summing up of these various 
distribution differences. 

At the probability level it is not necessary to 
specify which particular individual within a 
field of eligibles will have the higher r.p. dis- 
tance, but if such explanation is called for sub- 
jective utility or some other value or psycho- 
logical theory may be used.1# 


PossIBLE EMPIRICAL COMPLICATIONS 


The hypothesis that Stouffer's ratio cvrve is 
invariant must be modified, of course, by the 
term “under certain conditions.” We might 
here suggest a few of the complicating varia- 
bles that seem to define these “certain condi- 
tions.” 


11 Fred L, Strodtbeck, ‘‘Equal Opportunity Intervals: A 
Contribution to the Method of Intervening Opportunity 
Analysis,"” American Sociological Review, 14 (August 1949), 
pp. 490-497. 

%3In addition to the decision making approach cited 
earlier, R. F. Winch, of. cit., and A. Strauss, ‘“‘The In- 
fluence of Parent Images upon Marital Choice,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 11 (October, 1946), pp. 554-59, rep- 
resent an empirical sociological approach to this particular 
area. 
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Actually, no matter what the distance be- 
tween residences, it is safe to assume that mari- 
tal selectors do minimize distance during court- 
ship interaction. We will call the places in geo- 
graphic space where these meetings occur or- 
ganizational points. Kerckhoff's (8) concept of 
the degree of neighborhood self-sufficiency, de- 
fined as the presence of shopping areas, schools, 
churches, recreation centers, and places of work, 
we would define as the geographic concentra- 
tion of organizational points. Let us call the 
distance between a selector’s residence and an 
organizational point the organizational propin- 
quity distance or o.p. distance. 

Clarke (3) has offered data in this area. 
His report indicates that the lower the r.p. 
distance, the lower the o.p. distance for both 
selectors. Further Clarke found differences in 
r.p. distance according to the social agency of 
introduction as well as according to type of 
organizational point of meeting. 

It appears to be well founded that the 
spatial distribution of organizational points has 
some effect upon the consequent propinquity 
distribution. We might speculate that the at- 
traction of any given organizational point for 
the surrounding population is given by an in- 
verse distance formula or possibly even by 
Stouffer's formula, where the population is de- 
termined by normative considerations. We 
would thus guess that Stouffei’s ratio for mari- 
tal selection is invariant only under the condi- 
tion that organizational points are random in 


“space relative to population as distributed in 


space. Any spatial concentration of organiza- 
tional points would effect the propinquity dis- 
tribution in a manner similar to residential seg- 
regation. Kerckhoff’s (8) theorizing leads to a 
similar conclusion. 

The Schnepp and Roberts (13) study, while 
dealing with a particular church, was not as 
clearly focused on organizational points as 
Clarke. 

In viewing the parish as a “cohesive force,” 
Schnepp and Roberts went beyond the idea of 
organization point to include the concept of 
neighborhood solidarity. Implicitly, they as- 
sume that there is a special norm operating di- 
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rectly on distance. This norm says, in effect, 
“Marry within the x neighborhood.” The 
Schnepp-Roberts conclusion then that the parish 
was not a “strong cohesive force” toward 
neighborhood mate selection gives no indica- 
tion of the exact role of the church as a 
parish organizational point. 

The Kerckhoff (8) concept, “degree of 
neighborhood organization,” which is defined 
as the “extent to which there is a formal set 
of ties as well as a sense of group identity 
binding the residents to the area in which they 
live,” could be one of the necessary conditions 
for the appearance of the special norm. In any 
case, no matter what the mechanism, the pres- 
ence of a special norm which directly relates 
the marital choice with geographic distance, 
whether to maximize or to minimize, would 
tend to disrupt the operation of Stouffer's ratio. 

Two other possibly disturbing factors are 
variations in time-cost by direction and the dif- 
ficulty of determining the potential opportuni- 
ties of deviant selectors. In the first case, such 
things as subway and bus lines can be seen as 
factors that tend to distort, perceptually, the 
spatial distribution of opportunities, Where 
ptesent it might be controlled by consideration 
of direction as well as distance in the analysis. 
Stouffer's invariance will be most likely found 
where such variations in time-cost by direction 
are minimal. In the second case, we have seen 
that unless an anomic field of eligibles can be 
identified, the best prediction of deviants’ r.p. 
distances is given by the spatial situation of 
the norm-conforming group. Possibly the devi- 
ant couples should be set aside for separate 
analysis. It would seem that Stouffer's ratio 
will reach its maximum predicting power when 
deviation from norms is minimized or adjusted 
for in some fashion. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper one potential use of the propo- 
sitional inventory has been exemplified. We 
have abstracted and attempted to synthesize the 
theory, method, and facts of fourteen r.p. dis- 
tance and marital selection studies. We have 
found that with the addition of Stouffer's in- 
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tervening opportunities postulate the norm-seg- 
regation and the interaction-time-cost theories 
generated by these studies are readily syn- 
thesized into a norm-interaction theory. 

The two important factors for the prediction 
of any community’s r.p. distribution are norma- 
tive fields of eligibles and relative geographic 
distribution of potential selectors. Given these 
two facts and an estimate of the proportion of 
potential deviant choices, a theoretical propin- 
quity distribution: can be developed through 
the application of Stouffer's ratio curve. By the 
same token any complex propinquity distribu- 
tion which can be analyzed into normative fields 
of eligibles which, under proper conditions, fall 
into Stouffer's ratio curve can be considered 
explained, 
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Fatherless Families Studied by International Group 


The International Family Working Session, 
held in Rome in September, 1957, under the 
sponsorship of the International Union of Fam- 
ily Organizations, studied the problems of fa- 
therless families. The IUFO considers social 
welfare provisions and social security still very 
inadequate for alleviating the difficulties of wid- 
ows and orphans. Almost all widows with chil- 
dren, and children as soon as they are physically 
able, are forced to work outside the home, to the 
great detriment of their health and their occu- 
pational training; they also must usually lower 
their previous standard of living. The TUFO 
hopes that all governments will make an effort 
- to correct such contradictions with the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and the Declaration 
of the Rights of the Family adopted in 1951 by 
the TUFO. 

Since these principles of social justice are far 
from being realized, it is hoped that outside work 
for widows with dependent children will be or- 
ganized in such a way as to reduce as far as pos- 
sible its unfavorable effect on family life. This 
should include increasing the number of occu- 
pational orientation and re-adaptation centers 
for widows; allowing priorities and exceptions 
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as to age limits in certain cases; insisting on 
“equal pay for equal work”; exploring the pos- 
sibilities of work in the home and part-time 
work; establishing nurseries and holiday colo- 
nies that are managed in an atmosphere which 
approaches that of the family as closely as pos- 
sible; and assisting widows in carrying out their 
household tasks. Family associations should carry 
out schemes of fraternal mutual assistance and 
offer a wide variety of free services. 

In the case of families in which the father 
has emigrated, the IUFO asks that maintenance 
allowances for the children be granted without 
exception by means of teciprocal conventions 
and that no obstacles be placed in the way of 
these families rejoining the father as soon as 
possible. In this connection, the recent conven- 
tion adopted in 1956 by the United Nations 
should be ratified by all governments. 

Associations of widows, which have been 
formed in some countries, have proven valuable 
from both a material and a moral point of view 
and should be supported by family associations. 
The IUFO will facilitate the establishment of in- 
ternational relations among them. 
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New Approaches in Family Research: 
A Symposium* 


WEAKNESS in methodology is a major 
problem in family research. The family re- 
searcher has relied chiefly upon the interview 
or questionnaire method. While notable ad- 
vances have been made in research methodology 
in statistics, psychology, social psychology, and 
related fields, few family researchers have been 
moved to consider the applicability of these 
methods to the family field. Tradition and taboo 
are important. It has long been held that the 
family is an inviolable and secret institution 
and even scrutiny by such methods as the inter- 
view or questionnaire are in essence invasions 
of privacy. Gradually, however, the obstacles 
to using these methods have broken down and 
today they are widely accepted. Unfortunately 
the move from the clinic observation or 
Verstehen method to the more rigorous inquiry 
of the interview or questionnaire, notable as 
this achievement is, has resulted in a stagnant 
methodology for many family researchers. Every 
research problem seemingly lends itself to the 
formula, “let us ask some questions about this.” 
This safe and often unimaginative approach 
is the predominate one in family research. 

Every once in awhile, like a breath of spring 
air, some one comes up with a research pro- 
cedure that stirs the imagination and chal- 
lenges the doctrinaire “ask a question” ap- 
proach. Though often crude in design and more 
frequently never replicated, these nuggets of 
imaginative research methodology deserve a 
hearing. They are the beginnings of significant 
advances in family research methodology, and 
the successful testing of hypotheses concerning 
family structure and behavior—success not yet 
obtainable with present techniques. The follow- 
ing three papers present a few of the new ap- 
proaches now being us-d in studying family 
behavior. 

* Papers presented at the Research Section of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, Boston, 


Massachusetts, 
August 18, 1956. The papers are discussed by Marvin Suss- 
man, discussant at the Conference. 
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Harold Christensen in his paper on record 
linkage presents a simple and useful technique 
for the longitudinal analysis of many marriage 
and family problems. Family sociologists have 
tended to overlook the use and importance of 
marriage, birth, divorce, and death records in 
the study of such problems as family mobility, 
incidence and prevalence of premarital preg- 
nancy, child spacing and family size, and allied 
problems. 

Professor Christensen’s approach is time- 
consuming and laborious, but nevertheless fruit- 
ful. From his research of tracing records, he 
can describe areas of intimate behavior which 
perhaps cannot be recorded or observed with 
traditional interview and questionnaire meth- 
ods. In the case of premarital pregnancy, he can 
accurately record true incidence. Of course, he 
does not give us answers as to why there is such 
a high rate of premarital pregnancy nor does 
he pretend to. To find out why necessitates a 
different type of research design. Since most 
social scientists are interested in why, Christen- 
sen’s approach is only a beginning. 

The use of records has a specific place in 
the repertoire of techniques available to family 
sociologists. Records are readily available, and 
frequently in studying specific problems they 
can be used as internal checks on the reliability 
of interview data or in the determination of 
adequate sampling. Reliability of records is only 
as good as the method of reporting. The ac- 
curacy of the reporting must be determined be- 
fore extensive use is made of records. Christen- 
sen and his associates found in their Indiana 
studies a high degree of record reliability. In 
upstate New York, data on birth certificates 
wete found reliable in a study of maternal 
health and birth care according to social class. 

Another problem to be considered in using 

2 Walter E. Boek, Edwin D. Lawson, Alfred Yankeuer, 
and Marvin B. Sussman, Social Class, Maternal Health, and 


Child Care, New York: New York State Department of 
Health, 1957. 
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the record linkage technique is the time period 
during which records are studied—-at what 
point do you start and then stop, and how does 
this time sequence affect the results, This is a 
main problem in longitudinal studies. The data 
obtained from records reflects socio-cultural con- 
ditions in the society. When these latter change, 
so does the meaning obtained from record 
data. 

Professor Christensen’s quantitative approach 
needs to be replicated in study areas other 
than Tippecanoe County, Indiana. It is useful 
primarily as a supplementary technique to other 
methods of family study. 

Dr. Huntington in his paper is concerned 
with the relationship of personality to the 
interaction of marital partners. His combination 
of sociological and psychological techniques in- 
cludes a marital projection series of pictures 
which he designed principally for the study of 
the individual’s personality as it relates to mari- 
tal behavior, the Rorschach Test, the standard 
TAT, interviews, and observation. 

This combination of techniques involves long 
and intensive study and is perhaps more usable 


in the study of the processes of behavior and 
less useful in the study. of the causes or reasons 


for particular process, in this case the varied 
configurations of marital interaction. The ten 
couples Dr. Huntington studied do not repre- 
sent any particular group of our heterogenous 
population. It would be too expensive and pro- 
hibitive in use of time to employ his particular 
methods on a large scale. He suggests a “one- 
man research approach” where every facet of 
marital behavior is explored. Some of his tests 
require a good deal of interpretation and, I 
might add, training in psychiatry. To achieve 
consistency in data collection, it is best that one 
person make all the tests and subsequent inter- 
pretations. The freshening effect of Dr. Hunt- 
ington’s multi-varied research approach is that 
he recognizes the complicity of human behavior, 
particularly, marital interaction. With this in 
mind, he has employed equally complicated 
techniques. 

It may be that his methods are necessary for 
the development of theory in the family field. 
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At this time, I am not completely convinced. 
I would like to see the results of not ten but two 
hundred cases. 

The third paper is concerned with observing 
behavior. Since the family pattern changes over 
time, the usual interview gives a picture of 
family behavior at a given point of time. More- 
over, when respondents are asked to record past 
events, one can obtain at best only approxima- 
tions of what actually occurred. Dr. Blood’s 
observational approach can overcome some of 
the deficiencies of the formal interview or 
questionnaire. The investigator visits a family 
several times during a week and in time be- 
comes accepted as part of the household, so we 
are told. Each observer records his observations 
but, as Professor Blood agrees, random observa- 
tions are not sufficient to present an accurate 
picture of family behavior. There is a need to 
develop categories into which observations can 
be catalogued. 

This particular approach intrigues me with its 
possibilities. I am not certain that visiting the 
home consistently during specific hours such as 
mealtime will give a complete picture of family 
interaction, leadership, dominance, submission, 
definition of roles, et cetera. On the other hand, 
it may be that specific problems such as “who 
says what to whom” during dinner time can be 
accurately observed and recorded. These obser- 
vations can then be used in the study of some 
specific problems on family structure or adjust- 
ment. A more general understanding of family 
interaction can only result from more lengthy 
and repeated observations. 

Apparently this technique calls for the com- 
plete cooperation of the families being observed. 
In Blood’s pilot group, two of the original four 
did not meet test conditions and only three of 
the original fifteen college educated women 
approached expressed willingness to cooperate. 
It is also conceivable that people who refuse to 
be observed may be quite willing to be inter- 
viewed. Furthermore, I am not convinced that 
an outsider can become like a “fixture” in the 
household. To become a “member” of the 
family, the observer would have to be a repeated 
visitor and friend. The family would probably 
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have to be convinced that they were not being 
experimented with or accept completely the 
goals of the research before they would share 
real concerns and exhibit “real” behavior. The 
empirical test on the efficacy of this technique 
would be to use control and experimental 
groups. A particular problem such as social 
class differences in child-rearing practices can 
be studied by the observational method and by 
some other method. 


There are numerous ways to test all these 
methodologies. The important thing is to use 
them, replicate in other studies, and modify as 
needed. Only by this continuous process of 
application can we obtain an adequate methodol- 
ogy for the testing of propositions relevant to 
the development of a theory of family behavior. 

MARVIN B. SUSSMAN 
Western Reserve University 


I. The Method of Record Linkage Applied to 
Family Data 


HAROLD T. CHRISTENSEN 
Purdue University 


TTuis report is to deal with a relatively new 
approach in research, accompanied by illustra- 
tions of its application to a few specific problems 
in the area of family phenomena. The method, 


which we have come to refer to as “record 
linkage,” has been under development by the 
writer over a period of approximately two de- 
cades and some of the substantive findings have 
appeared in print previously. However, none 


1See ‘“‘The Time Interval Between Marriage of Parents 
and Birth of Their First Child in Utah County, Utah,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 44 (January, 1939), pp. 518- 
25; ‘‘Rural-Urban Differences in the Time-Interval Between 
the Marriage of Parents and the Birth of Their First Child, 
Utah County, Utah,” Rural Sociology, 3 (June, 1938), 
Pp. 172-76; ‘Studies in Child Spacing: I—Premarital 
Pregnancy as Measured by the Spacing of the First Birth 
From Marriage,’’ American Sociological Review, 18 (Febru- 
ary, 1953), pp. 53-59; with Olive P. Bowden, ‘‘Studies in 
Child Spacing: H—The Time Interval Between Marriage 
of Parents and Birth of Their First Child, Tippecanoe 
County, Indiana,’ Social Forces, 31 (May, 1953), pp. 346-51; 
with Hanna H. Meissner, ‘Studies in Child Spacing: IfI— 
Premarital Pregnancy as a Factor in Divorce,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 18 (December, 1953), pp. 641-44; 
“‘Rural-Urban Differences in the Spacing of the First Birth 
from Marriage: A Repeat Study,"’ Reral Sociology, 18 (March, 
1953), p. 60; with Robert Andrews and Sophie Freiser, 
““Falsification of Age at Marriage,” Marriage and Family 
Living, 15 (November, 1953), pp. 301-4; with Hanna H. 
Meissner, ‘‘An Analysis of Divorce in Tippecanoe County, 
Indiana,”’ Sociology and Social Research, 40 (March-April, 
1956), pp. 248-252. 
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of these earlier publications discussed the meth- 
od itself (except in a somewhat brief and de- 
scriptive manner) whereas method is the focus 
of the present paper. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE METHOD 

Briefly stated, record linkage consists of using 
documentary sources—in contrast to data ob- 
tained by questionnaires, interviews, or direct 
observation—and of cross-checking and match- 
ing these records against each other. Thus, as 
was the case in our own studies, marriage re- 
cords may be linked with birth records and again 
with divorce records, to give a continuing family 
picture over time. Though limited to data found 
on the records, this method nevertheless pro- 
vides a rather simple way to longitudinal analy- 
sis. 

The writer conducted his first study in 1937, 
in Utah County, Utah; then repeated it, with: 
alterations, about one decade later in Tippe- 
canoe County, Indiana. In both of these studies, 
the central beginning interest was the pheno- 
menon of child spacing, and most particularly 
the spacing of the first birth from marriage. 
This was pursued by comparing official marriage 
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and birth records so as to follow individual 
couples through from marriage to the birth of 
a first child. Before long, numerous other rami- 
fications and possibilities for the method—not 
present in the original child spacing concept— 
developed. It became apparent for example, 
that a linking of marriage records with divorce 
records (as well as with birth records) would 
provide additional data of interest to the family 
sociologist. Considering divorce as one index of 
marriage failure, it was now possible to deter- 
mine how numerous factors, including various 
aspects of child spacing and premarital preg- 
nancy, are related to the marital outcome. 
Recent analyses have been upon the Tippe- 
canoe County data derived from this triple link- 
ing of marriage, birth, and divorce records. 
Marriages occurring during the years 1919-21, 
1929-31, and 1939-41 were studied, then 
matched with birth records searched for five 
years following the date of each marriage, and 
finally matched with divorce records searched 
for all years from the beginning of 1919 
through the end of 1952—all for this one 
county. Published findings include the follow- 
ing: on the average, first births occurred ap- 
proximately one and one-half years after the 
wedding; the trend was toward an increase in 
length of this time-interval; disproportionately 
short intervals were found for those who married 
young, had a non-religious ceremony, and fol- 
lowed a laboring occupation; as might be ex- 
pected, premarital pregnancy was disproportion- 
ately high for these same groups ; approximately 
one-fifth of all births within marriage were con- 
ceived before marriage; the peak of marital con- 
ceptions was found to be about one month after 
the wedding, and of premarital conception, about 
two months before the wedding; premarital 
pregnancy cases were found to have dispropor- 
tionately high divorce rates; early conceivers 
within marriage showed higher divorce tates 
than late conceivers; about one out of every 
twenty or twenty-five persons in the sample fal- 
sified their ages upward in order to get married. 


Two ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
In addition to these previously published find- 
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ings, there are several analyses using the method 
of record linkage which are still in process. 
Following are two examples: 

Residence After Marriage. This first example 
has to do with matrilocal and patrilocal ten- 
dencies. By comparing marriage and birth re- 
cords as to place of residence it is possible to 
study the moving habits of couples following 
the wedding. In our sample, 55 per cent of the 
cases showed residential homogeneity at the 
time of marriage; that is, husband and wife 
from the same locality. In 45 per cent of the 
cases, they were from different localities. But 
whether from the same or different localities at 
the start, they tended to remain in or return to 
the home town cf either spouse for the starting 
of their families. This was true of 78 per cent 
of the couples. Of those who were hetero- 
geneous in residence at the start, 19 per cent 
returned to the home town of the husband as 
compared with 14 per cent to the home town 
of the wife, showing a moderate patrilocal ten- 
dency. 

Age seems to be a significant factor in this 
analysis; it was the younger couples who were 
most likely to be from the same locality at the 
time of marriage and to remain there for the 
starting of a family. Also, of those who were 
heterogenous in residence prior to marriage, 
it was the younger ones who were most matrilo- 
cal, with the patrilocal pattern becoming more 
common in the higher age groups. 

This is enough to show what can be done. A 
more complete analysis would need to take other 
factors into account, such as rural-urban resi- 
dence and emigration from the county. 

Infant Sex Ratio by Age of Mother. The 
second illustration pertains to a refinement we 
have been able to make in testing for a relation- 
ship between infant sex ratio and the age of 
mother. Most reported research on this problem 
indicates a tendency for the live birth sex ratio 
to decrease as the age of the mocher increases 
(although not consistently).? Our data revealed 
this same irregular relationship. It is not difficult 

Cf. C. A. McMahan, “An Empirical Test of Three 

Concerning the Human Sex Ratio at Birth in the 


Hypotheses 
United States, 1915-1948," Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
29 (July, 1951), No. 3, pp. 273-93. 
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to understand why the infant sex ratio is lower 
with older mothers, since prenatal mortality, 
which is known to affect male more than female 
fetuses, is higher when older women are in- 
volved. 

But why should this relationship, found so 
consistently in the various researches, be so con- 
sistently irregular? We decided to explore the 
problem by the use of time-interval data already 
made available through our method of record 
linkage. We reasoned that this relationship in 
sex ratio might be affected by the extremes in 
time-interval to first birth, since: (1) the very 
short intervals represent premarital pregnancy 
cases where abortion may have been attempted, 
and (2) the very long intervals may over-repre- 
sent cases where the mother has had difficulty 
carrying her pregnancies through to completion 
because of a tendency toward spontaneous abor- 
tion. Since, as we have said, abortion is more 
frequent with the male than the female fetus, 
surviving fetuses would more likely be female 
than in cases where abortion (either induced or 
spontaneous) is not as apt to intrude. We hy- 
pothesized, therefore, that live birth sex ratios 
would be disproportionately low in cases having 
either extremely short or extremely long inter- 
vals to first birth. 

Statistical tests found this supposition to be 
correct and we consequently eliminated the ex- 
treme interval cases from our analysis. Using 
the remaining, more normal, cases we again 
found a negative relationship between infant 
sex ratio and age of mother and this time the 
picture was quite clear, with the sex ratio de- 
creasing consistently from 1.30 for mothers ages 
seventeen and under to .95 for mothers aged 
thirty and over. Our refinement had sharpened 
the analysis and made the results more conclu- 
sive. It would seem evident that future studies 
of sex ratio by age of mother will need to take 
into account this factor of time-interval to first 
child. 


ADVANTAGES IN RECORD LINKAGE 


Experience with this tool has brought us to 
the conclusion that it has certain real advantages 
in family research. 
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1. Availability of Data. It utilizes data that 
have already been gathered, that are relatively 
uniform from locality to locality, and that are 
generally available for research purposes, This 
means that record linkage research may be less 
expensive than that involving primary field 
work, Even more important, perhaps, it means 
that approximately identical studies may be con- 
ducted with ease almost anywhere, thus facilitat- 
ing the formulation and testing of broad theories 
—through replication on diverse populations. 

2. Internal Checks on Reliability. Reliability 
of data is one of the first requisites of sound 
research. Though public records of events like 
birth, marriage, and divorce are officially 
gathered in compliance with the law, they are 
not free from omissions and errors. By linking 
comparable data from two or more sets of re- 
cords, it is possible to estimate the numbers 
and kinds of errors involved and to make cor- 
rections in the analyses. Furthermore, with a 
knowledge of the specific type of errors con- 
tained in the records, it becomes more possible 
to protect the consumers of statistics against 
unwarranted assumptions or inferences and to 
assist planners in eliminating, or at least reduc- 
ing, the sources of error for future data gather- 
ing. 

Through record linkage, we have been able 
to identify and measure various discrepancies 
among different sets of .ecords.? A brief men- 
tioning of two kinds of “conscious errors” (in- 
volving wilful misinformation) will serve our 
present purposes. The first has to do with under- 
aged boys and girls falsifying their ages in 
order to get married. By comparing calculated 
ages of brides and grooms on the marriage re- 
cords with stated ages of parents on the birth 
records, and allowing for the time lapse, we 
were able to determine discrepancies and ana- 
lyze the factors involved. Since most of these 
discrepancies were in the direction of upgraded 
ages at marriage, and since most of the upgrad- 


® Some of these have been previously reported in the 
published articles. Under the writer's direction, Robert O. 
Andrews (now deceased) gathered extensive data from De- 
fiance County, Ohio, for purposes of getting at errors in 
official records, Additional: insights are forthcoming, once 
these data have been analyzed. 
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ing put the bride or groom just over the legal 
minimum, the real nature of the phenomenon 
became obvious. Some 4 or 5 per cent of our 
sample misstated their ages in this manner. 
The second “conscious error” has to do with 
physicians sometimes falsifying birth records in 
order to cover up the fact of premarital preg- 
nancy. We coped with this by taking births re- 
sulting from the 1939-41 marriages and classify- 
ing them into “term” or “premature” according 
to the physician’s notation on the record. Only 
3.8 per cent fell into the premature category. 
Yet, when we made this same classification for 
a premarital pregnancy subgroup (those with 
intervals of less than 196 days between marriage 
and first birth), it was found that 13.2 per cent 
fell into the premature category. This strongly 
suggests that some physicians are “cooperating” 
with the premaritally pregnant couples to make 
it appear that the child came early because of 
prematurity. 

It should be noted, also, that record linkage 
has been in recent use by the United States 
Bureau of the Census. In 1950, several months 
after the field work for the regular census had 
been completed, specially trained interviewers 
went into approximately 3,500 small sample 
areas and carefully rechecked for omissions and 
errors. This was known as the Post-Enumeration 
Survey. Survey schedules were matched with the 
corresponding original census schedules and the 
discrepancies observed. Another project, knowa 
as the Infant Enumeration Survey, required cen- 
sus enumerators to fill out a special infant card 
for each child born during the first three months 
of 1950. These cards were then checked against 
birth records covering this same period, and 
matched where possible. Questionnaires were 
mailed to parents of infants for whom no census 
record could at first be found. This resulted in 
additional matchings and yielded information 
on the reasons some infants were missed in the 
original census. Still another project, referred 
to as “record check studies,” has matched a 
sample from the Post-Enumeration Survey with 
several other record sources (the 1920 census 
files, birth registration files, Social Security Ad- 
ministration files, and Veterans Administration 
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files) for the purpose of studying discrepancies 
in recorded ages of identical persons. These 
recent activities at the national level are illustra- 
tions of the usefulness of record linkage for 
studying and eventually improving our data 
gathering processes. 

3. Studying Intimate Behavior, There ate cer- 
tain phenomena revealed through record link- 
age which are either inaccessible or less precisely 
measurable by other approaches. This method 
has an advantage over both the questionnaire 
and the interview in that here official documents 
are used and people are not given a chance to 
either refuse an answer or prevaricate the infor- 
mation supplied. This is especially important 
when one is studying such a “sensitive area’’ as 
premarital pregnancy, for there is reason to be- 
lieve that other methods of data collection run 
into the natural human tendency to cover up 
that which is socially disapproved, and so result 
in distortions of the truth. 

Record linkage permits the researcher to make 
deductions concerning certain previous behavior 
(for example, premarital conception) where an 
event (for example, birth) is related to a time- 
constant (for example, length of gestation). 
There is nothing on either the marriage or birth 
record, taken alone, that could reveal such a 
thing as the timing of conception in relation to 
matriage. But, considered together, these two 
records yield information on interval between 
marriage and first birth, which then makes pos- 
sible the calculation of pregnancy timing and 
hence the determination of which couples were 
pregnant before marriage. Thus, record linkage 
lends itself to studying this kind of intimate in- 
formation without asking anybody any questions 
—which means that it should be most reliable. 

There is good reason for believing that Kin- 
sey underestimated the extent of premarital 
ptegnancy in his sample. Apparently, he did 
not ask his parent respondents whether or not 
their first child was conceived out of wedlock; 
but for the single females who had had pre- 
marital intercourse, nearly 18 per cent had be- 
come pregnant.* Though he did not report pre- 

* Alfred C. Kinsey, et. al., Sexual Bebavior in the Human 
Female, Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1953, p. 327. 
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marital pregnancy figures for his total sample, 
he spoke of unwanted pregnancies before mar- 
riage as being only “occasional.”* Our own 
reported research estimates premarital pregnancy 
to constitute around 20 per cent of all first birth 
cases. 

4. Conducting Longitudinal Analyses. The 
need for observing a given sample over time, 
where the same persons are followed through 
from one stage to the next, has long been recog- 
nized by students of human development. This, 
in contrast to a cross-sectional approach, is the 
best way for getting at the processes of person- 
ality growth and social change. Longitudinal 
study avoids such problems as “rationalization” 
and faulty memory, which are present in retro- 
spective data obtained by requiring the subjects 
to remember back into their pasts. It is for this 
reason that longitudinal analysis is better able 
to get at and to clarify the cause-effect relation- 
ships that may be involved. 

But longtitudinal design requiring long-time 
observation and/or interviewing is generally 
complicated and expensive, with the result that 
many investigators and supporting agencies have 
hesitated to go into it. One difficulty has been 
the problem of maintaining continuity among 
personnel, which is important from the stand- 
points of cooperation from the subjects and con- 
sistency in the investigation. It is also difficult 
to maintain continuity with respect to the sub- 
jects, because of migration and drop outs over 
the period of the study, and with respect to the 
research concepts and methods employed, since 
these change with developments over time and 
there is always the question of whether to adopt 
the newer developments or to stay with the older 
concepts and methods for the sake of compara- 
bility. Still another problem is the possibility 
that observation or interviewing will 
tend to “contaminate” the subjects, affecting 
their motivations and orientations in ways that 
will alter the outcome of the research. 
without inost of the above named difficulties. 
Though the analysis cuts across time, there is 


* Ibid., p. 320 
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no necessity for waiting for time to pass or for 
the subjects to act. They have already acted and 
their acts have been recorded on official records, 
which are studied—ex post facto. Furthermore, 
there is no researcher-respondent relationship to 
be concerned about. One simply locates his sub- 
jects at different points in time on the time- 
separated records that are available, and then 
studies the changes and relationships that are 
revealed. In our own research, for example, each 
married couple has been labeled and then traced 
through from the wedding to the starting of 
the family and finally divorce—providing these 
latter two were a part of the experience. We 
have been able to see what our couples do over 
time, to get at developmental sequences, to study 
the dynamics of spacing and duration. 


LIMITATIONS AND NEXT STEPS 


There are also certain disadvantages in our 
method of record linkage and we suggest only 
that it supplement, not supplant, other ap- 
proaches. 

One limitation is that this type of research 
is restricted by the nature, completeness, and 
accuracy of the data supplied on existing and 


available records. Hence, not every problem can 
be studied by this method ; and of the problems 
studied, not every one can be carried through 
to its ultimate solution. Certain problems must 
either be let alone, explored superficially, or 
turned over to other methods of attack—simply 
because available record data may be quite in- 
sufficient for the insights needed. 

Another limitation has to do with possible 
biases through cases lost in the searching process. 
In our own reseatch, for example, we somewhat 
arbitrarily have had to limit our search to 
records of the one county and to births occurring 
within five years of the date of marriage. This 
means that certain cases (those who moved out 
of the county sometime during the periods 
studied and those who waited longer than five 
years to have their first child) have been missed. 
We have explored and reported ways for esti- 
mating these losses, but have had no means for 
accurately measuring them or for determining 
precisely the amount of bias introduced. 
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Record linkage could be further developed 
and perfected as a research tool by simply ex- 
panding the scope of its application. In the first 
place, additional data from the marriage, birth, 
and divorce records could be utilized, such as 
studying the spacing of second and subsequent 
births, and relating decisions on child custody 
to the phenomena of family size and child spac- 
ing. Secondly, additional sources, such as em- 
ployment records, public welfare records, and 
death records, could be utilized for various other 
linkages and analyses. Thirdly, with adequate 
financing, both the time and space limits could 
be greatly expanded, which would improve the 
reliability of results. For example, if a study of 
this kind could include several counties and/or 
states, there would then be a better basis for 
estimating, and correcting, migration losses in 
future studies. 

Our final suggestion is that record linkage be 
teamed with other research tools in ways that 
will produce results more definitive than would 
be possible by any one approach alone. In a 
preliminary attempt, we already have combined 
record linkage with field interviews on the prob- 


lem of premarital pregnancy. And this effort, 
though exploratory, was productive of new in- 
sights into the personal and situational factors 
responsible for adjustment or maladjustment of 
couples when faced with the problem of preg- 
nancy before marriage.* 

Of methodological interest is the possibility 
of using records and record linkage for studying 
the data-gathering efficiency of the question- 
naire and the interview. Individuals who had 
been studied by record linkage could also be 
interviewed or given a questionnaire, and any 
discrepancies in information could then be ana- 
lyzed; this would lead to a better understanding 
of biases introduced into samples by either lack 
of response to soliciting questions or by falsif- 
cation in the information supplied. To illustrate, 
with a preknowledge of premarital pregnancy 
via record linkage, the researcher could approach 
these same persons to see if the same informa- 
tion would be readily, correctly, and completely 
supplied via the questionnaire and/or interview. 

*See Harold T. Christensen and Bette B. Rubinstein, 
““Premarital Pregnancy and Divorce: A Follow-up Study by 
the Interview Method,” Marriage and Family Living, 18 
(May, 1936), pp. 114-123. 


II. The Personality-Interaction Approach to Study 
of the Marital Relationship* 


ROBERT M. HUNTINGTON 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


IN ORDER to accomplish research on the 
marital relationship, a definition of the social 
relationship (the dyadic group) is required. 

* This paper stems from a thesis research project reported 
in Robert M. Huntington, ‘‘Needs and Interaction; A Study 
of the Marital Relationship,’’ unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1955, to which the reader is referred 
for a fuller treatment. Grateful acknowledgement is made 
to Professors Henry A. Murray and Robert F. Bales of Har- 
vard, thesis advisors, and to the Social Science Research 
Council and the Harvard Psychological Clinic Annex Fund 
for financial support. The author is solely responsible for the 
statements made herein. 
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The social relationship is defined as consisting 
of (1) the interaction which occurs between the 
two partners to the relationship, and (2) those 
portions of each of the partner’s personalities 
which are in any respect oriented to, or affected 
by, the personality of the other partner. 

The first element referred to in the definition 
—interaction—is, in turn, defined as the overt 
actions of each of the partners which are 
oriented to, or affected by, the personality of 
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the other partner. The second element referred 
to in the definition—the parts of the personali- 
ties involved in the relationship—requires some 
discussion. 

First, let all parts, aspects, et cetera, of per- 
sonality involved in the relationship be termed 
the sector of the personality implicated in the 
relationship. Second, let the personality be con- 
ceptualized as a set of needs—needs being re- 
garded as functional integrations which may be 
either quiescent or aroused, and which, when 
aroused, press toward expression in overt action. 
Third, recognize that the partners to a relation- 
ship have needs toward each other, and that 
when these needs mutually lead over into overt 
action, the result is a sequence of interaction. 
Now, since those needs which pass over into 
interaction become the interaction itself, they 
obviously are included within the relationship, 
as defined. 

Fourth, recognize that, when the relationship 
partners are in face-to-face contact, it typically 
happens that some needs ate aroused but not 
expressed. These are needs whose expression 
would release anxiety—to prevent which they 
ate inhibited from expression by ego-defenses. 
Now in view of this point, it follows that both 
the inhibited needs of the partners, and the 
defenses which secure the inhibition, are either 
oriented to, or affected by, the personality of 
the other partner. Since this is the case, they 
meet the criteria delimiting the sector of per- 
sonality included in the relationship, and are 
therefore part of the relationship. 

The discussion has now yielded a delineation 
of the social relationship which unfolds from the 
original definition, and which encompasses the 
following three elements: 

1. The interaction of the partners (which 
consists of the needs of the partners which are 
expressed in their interaction). 

2. The needs of the partners which are 
aroused when they ate together, but are in- 
hibited from expression in interaction. 

3. The defenses of the partners which achieve 
this inhibition of aroused needs. 

With this, the author’s conception of the 
social relationship has been stated. Let it further 
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be said that anyone who plans research with 
this conception in view is taking the personality- 
interaction approach to the scientific cognition 
of the relationship. 

The primary concern of this paper is the 
empirical study of the marital relationship. The 
theory, which has been indicated, will permit a 
rational discussion of research operations in the 
study of this relationship. But prior to such a 
discussion, it should be noted that two general 
strategies can be employed in marital-relation- 
ship research. 

The first of these is investigation as a con- 
comitant of therapy. Under this strategy, the 
therapist initiates a series of interviews (perhaps 
both joint and individual) with the partners, 
in the effort to be of help. To attain this aim, 
he necessarily must learn about the marital re- 
lationship, and subsequently he utilizes this in- 
formation to answer research questions. 

The second strategy governs what is aptly 
called the testing approach, after the analogy 
to psychological testing. Under this approach, 
which is perhaps more systematic and less 
lengthy than the first, the partners are asked 
to act and interact under standard stimulus con- 
ditions, and a careful record is made to serve 
as a basis for analytical operations. 

The author holds that the two research ap- 
proaches determined by these strategies are 
equally valuable, and expects that the results 
from each will be mutually supporting and en- 
riching. He has employed the second strategy 
rather than the first for arbitrary reasons only. 
Under the second strategy, and with the pre- 
viously stated theory being accepted, the steps 
in studying the marital relationship may be out- 
lined as follows: (1) The relevant sector of 
each partner’s personality is studied by psy- 
chological tests. (2) The partners’ interaction 
is examined by bringing the partners together 
and asking them to cooperate in accomplishing 
a task. 

Within this general research frame, very 
many specific plans might be formulated. A re- 
search design developed by the author will now 
be presented. 

The marital-relationship sector of each part- 
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net’s personality was investigated by means of 
specially-developed projective pictures, each of 
which showed a middle-aged man and woman— 
who might very likely be married to each 
other—in a certain situation. The set of pictures 
developed consists of ten plates, and is named 
the Marital Projection Series—abbreviated MPS. 

In order to provide corroboration of the find- 
ings derived from the MPS, and also to provide 
a very desirable over-all understanding of each 
personality, the Rorschach test and a ten-card 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT) series were 
administered. 

In order to observe interaction—a very key 
operation in the research—the partners were 
brought together, were shown the same MPS 
cards which they had already seen individually, 
and were asked to make up stories on which 
they could both agree. 

To provide corroboration of the findings from 
the above procedure, the partners were inter- 
viewed while together to learn what they could 
report about their interaction in everyday life. 
This interview also contributed further insight 
into their personalities. 

This design was followed in an actual re- 
search, and led to the generation of a body of 
data. Some remarks on the analysis of these 
data may be made. All sessions with the subjects 
were sound-recorded and later transcribed. The 
resulting protocols were analyzed both by the 
quantitative method, wherein ratings on needs? 
were made and the Bales categories? were ap- 
plied to the interaction, and by the qualitative, 
case-study method, wherein the personality and 
interaction productions were interpreted. The 
interpretations were critically examined for in- 
ternal consistency, the interpretations which 
withstood the critical test were interrelated, and 
finally the results obtained were incorporated in 
a case report. 

Both of these analytical methods have their 
value, but the author wishes to record that the 
qualitative method has several advantages: it 

1 The method of rating needs derives from Murray’s work. 
See especially Henry A. Murtay et al., Explorations in Per- 
sonality, New York: Oxford, 1938. 


2 See Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process Analysis, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1950. 
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allows a “direct, intuitive” understanding of 
the phenomena ; enables one to keep in view the 
configurated quality of the reality being studied ; 
and permits adequate account to be taken of 
both the depth and surface aspects of behavior. 

The general issues in data analysis cannot be 
discussed further here, but comment should be 
made on a particularly crucial facet in the analy- 
sis of interaction. Interaction—a complex phe- 
nomenon—is not especially easy to analyze. Yet 
the author has found that interaction which 
appears baffling at first is more readily under- 
stood when one prepares oneself by studying the 
personalities of the interactors. Through such 
study, one learns about the needs which are 
likely to be expressed in interaction, the needs 
which are likely to be inhibited, and the defenses 
which are likely to be used. With this in mind, 
one becomes able to make out what each per- 
son is doing in the interaction, and is partly 
freed to concentrate upon that special feature of 
interaction—the way the actions of each person 
fepeatedly influence those of the other in an 
unfolding sequence. 

In the research under discussion, the author 
investigated ten middle-aged, middle class, “‘nor- 
mal” married couples. To conclude this paper, 
some of the main findings which were reached— 
mainly on the basis of the qualitative, case-study 
analysis—will be summarized. 

1, First, the operations explained above suf- 
ficed to make possible an extensive, detailed 
description of each of the marital relationships 
—a description which elucidated the three ele- 
ments of the relationship specified by theory. 
The author believes that this simple attainment 
of detailed descriptions is of the first impor- 
tance, since such descriptions provide a founda- 
tion which is close to reality, and upon which 
abstract knowledge may securely be built. 

2. Marital relationships are found to be 
highly configurated. By this is meant that es- 
sentially the same sequences of interaction occur 
again and again between marital partners, and 

*The author believes that a new discussion of observa- 
tion (that is, scientific perception and apperception) in the 
behavioral science field—a discussion which takes full ad- 


vantage of contemporary knowledge—is urgently needed, and 
hopes to undertake this work at a later time. 
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that sequences which significantly depart from 
these few patterns are rare, if they exist at all. 
On this basis, it appears that even at this early 
stage of inquiry it is justified to formulate the 
theory that marital relationships, or at least 
“normal” marital relationships, show one or a 
few stable interaction patterns. 

3. In order for the partners to compose stories 
upon which they agreed, they had to achieve 
some sort of cooperation. Two distinctly dif- 
ferent kinds of cooperation were observed. In 
one kind, provisionally called discussion-co- 
operation, the partners attained a story through 
give and take discussion wherein both con- 
tributed ideas for each part of the story, and 
both felt free to criticize the ideas of the other. 
In the other, alternation-cooperation, one patt- 
ner took the whole responsibility for one part 
of the story, the other partner for a second part, 
and so on, in alternation, until the story was 
completed. Under this form, the creativity of 
only one partner was directed upon any given 
part of the story, and no criticism of the other's 
contribution was possible. These types appear 
to be quite basic to the study of relationships, 
and of cooperation in general, and lead outward 
in many fascinating directions. 

4. In many ways the question which forces 
itself to attention is why these two particular 
people have chosen each other, or, to state it 
another way, what are the satisfactions which 
each derives from the marriage. Robert F. 
Winch‘ has proposed an answer to this question 

‘See especially Robert F. Winch, The Modern Family, 
New York: Henry Holt, 1952; Robert F. Winch, ‘The 
Theory of Complementary Needs in Mate-Selection: A Test 


of One Kind of Complementariness,’’ American Sociological 
Review, 20 (February, 1955), PP. 52-56; Robert F. Winch, 


i American Sociological Review, 19 (June, 
1954), pp. 241-249; and Robert F. Winch, Thomas Ktsanes, 


1955), 


Abnormal and Social Psychology, 51 (November, 
Pp. 508-513, 


in the form of the following hypothesis as to 
object-choice: Each individual seeks a partner 
whose need pattern is complementary to his 
own, so that when two partners interact the 
actions of A which give satisfaction to A in the 
giving, give satisfaction to B in the receiving, 
and the actions of B which give satisfaction to 
B in the giving, give satisfaction to A in the 
receiving. The findings from the author's re- 
search—both quantitative and qualitative—lend 
corroboration to this hypothesis. 

Yet the author's continuing concern with the 
data has led to another formulation as well. This 
was reached as follows: First, it was noted that 
there was quite a lot of conflict in most mar- 
riages studied (this being especially manifest 
when the partners worked together on a common 
task). Second, it was also observed that the 
partners obtained a considerable degree of over- 
all satisfaction from their marriages. Thus it 
was evident that conflict and satisfaction might 
coexi> in marriage. 

The recognition of this fact led to the ques- 
tion: might conflict in marriage either produce, 
or be closely related to, the satisfaction which 
was obtained. With the question stated this 
way, the answer seemed close at hand—having 
regard for both the findings from the research 
and our general knowledge of behavior. It can 
be put in the form of a second hypothesis about 
object-choice, as follows: Partners gain satis- 
faction through reliving in their marriages the 
same conflicts which they experienced in their 
youths, in interaction with their parents, pro- 
vided that the outcome of the conflicts in mar- 
riage is to allow them to master the anxiety which 
is associated with these conflicts. 
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III. The Use of Observational Methods in 
Family Research 


ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
University of Michigan 


UP T0 the present time, family research has 
relied almost exclusively on the questionnaire 
and the interview as means of gathering data. 
Although these have proven of immense value in 
understanding what goes on in family life, they 
rely upon the i as well as the 
truthfulness of family members. Even if parents 
are willing and able to report what they have 
seen with a minimim of defensiveness, they must 
first have noticed the events in question. 
Certain phenomena are conspicuous enough 
to be readily apparent to all family members. 
Among these obvious events are the birth and 
death of family members, the years of schooling, 
and the division of labor among family members 
(especially if the pattern is a stable one). How- 
ever, families characteristically have more difhi- 
culty in reporting who makes family decisions 
because mutual consultation so often precedes 
the final decision that the relative influence of 
each partner tends to be masked in the process. 
Recently Fred Strodtbeck has successfully used 
tape recordings of experimentally induced de- 
cision-making situations in order to be able to 
trace the role-of each family member. Although 
his research design is ingenious and productive, 
Strodtbeck’s work leaves untouched the per- 
sistent question: “What really goes on in the 
everyday interaction of family members?” 
Most of this “everyday interaction” is so com- 
monplace and routine that it hardly impinges 
on the consciousness of the participants. They 
ask each other to pass the butter, talk about the 
weather, and signal when to leave the dinner 
table with a minimum of effort and a minimum 
of subsequent memory. Yet these “little things” 
of family life probably have more ego-corrosive 
or ego-enhancing impact on the participants than 
such classic but isolated events as “When did 
your parents explain to you about menstrua- 
tion?” The normal interaction of member and 
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member, of member and group, defies recall by 
the lay participant, but constitutes the over- 
whelming bulk of the significance of life in a 
family setting. 

In mapping out the paths by which our 
understanding of personality development in tiie 
family will be increased, Robert R. Sears sug- 
gests that: 

This area of research will involve thorough study 
of actual practices in the home, within the family 
milieu. Interviewing methods provide certain 
kinds of data with great accuracy, but attention 
must be turned in the future to more direct ob- 
servation of the details of parental behavior as 
they occur, as well as to the filtered parental 
reports of what occurs.’ 

In my judgement, such direct observation is 
just as essential to understanding the family as 
a social group as it is to understanding the de- 
velopment of the individual child. 

Meanwhile we are handicapped by a severe 
lack of know-how about ways of solving the 
ptactical problems involved in family observa- 
tion. These technical problems are serious but 
are too often cavalierly dismissed as insoluble. 
Sears concludes the above statement by asserting 
that “Perhaps the most serious research needed 
in the whole field of family-child relations is 
careful methodological study of such observa- 
tion procedures.”* It is the purpose of the pres- 
ent paper to contribute to the development of 
observational methodology by reporting on a 
small scale tryout and suggesting the tentative 
conclusions that can be drawn therefrom. 
done by Charlotte Buhler in Vienna in the early 
1930’s.* Her work with seventeen families over 

1 Robert R. Sears, ‘Personality Development in the 
Family,” reprinted in Winch and McGinnis, Selected Studies 
ie Marites and 180 Family, Mew York: Welt, 1998, P. 226. 


® Charlotte Buhler, Tbe Child and His Family, London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1940. 
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a two-year period remains an important resource 
in this field. The present investigation is much 
smaller in scope but experiments. with several 
alternative approaches to the task of observation. 
This project was carried out in the fall of 1955 
by the members of my Proseminar in Family 
Research: Jan Thurlings, a visiting Dutch soci- 
ologist from a social work faculty position; 
Pierre de Visscher, a visiting Belgian sociologist 
now teaching in the Belgian Congo; and Evan 
Peterson, doctoral candidate in sociology at the 
University of Michigan. 
RECRUITMENT OF SUBJECTS 

The question which immediately arises is 
whether any families would ever allow such an 
invasion of their traditional privacy. Buhler 
somehow found seventeen families which were 
willing to be observed twice a week over ex- 
tensive periods of time. Apparently some of the 
willingness of these families to cooperate was 
based on the actively participant role of mother's 
helper which Buhler’s observers played. Alter- 
native reward systems could include the provi- 
sion of feedback from the study, cash payments 
to cooperating faimilies, or simply the knowledge 
that they were contributing to the growth of 
scientific knowledge about family life. 

We decided to experiment with the latter 
condition of minimal reward. As a possible 
source of participant families and as an aid to 
understanding public response to such an appeal, 
a ten-minute explanation of the idea of family 
observation was made to the Ann Arbor Recent 
Graduates section of the American Association 
of University Women. Brief questionnaires were 
distributed to secure the nineteen young wo- 
men’s immediate reactions to the proposal and 
their estimate of their family’s willingness to 
cooperate. 

The first question asked the members to 
“Please describe your feelings as you hear the 
proposed type of family study explained.” A 
frequent feeling recorded was one of “interest” 
in a project perceived as potentially “valuable.” 
One woman recorded her desire to “hear the 
results of the study” and another in more per- 
sonal terms thought it would be “fun” because 
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she “would be interested to hear what a sociolo- 
gist would say about us!” On the other hand, a 
considerable number of the women’s emotional 
reactions were primarily negative. One confessed 
that “I don’t like to be observed,”’ while another 
felt that it would be psychologically detrimental 
to children to be observed. Another wife felt 
that having an observer around “would be bur- 
densome to most families,” while a childless 
woman said that she found it impossible to 
“visualize” having an observer in the house. 
Especially common was the use of the term 
“stranger” in referring to the observer, the feel- 
ing tone connected with this word seeming to 
be unfriendly. 

We may sum up the feelings of these young 
alumnz by saying that while the expected nega- 
tive reactions are well-represented, they are far 
from universal. Many answers to this question 
actually raised questions about the technical 
feasibility of the project, questions which will 
be discussed below. Among the women there 
seemed to be enough cases of genuine interest 
in the specific project and especially in the gen- 
eral principle of cooperating with scientific re- 
searchers to warrant the prediction that no 
observation project which is willing to rely on 
volunteer families is likely to be stymied by 
inability to secure participants. 

Of course the acid test of such an assertion 
lies not in general feelings but in actual willing- 
ness to participate. On this score; only three of 
the fifteen married club members responded 
favorably. Five more indicated that for one 
reason or another they could not participate at 
the time but might be able to later on. The 
remaining seven preferred to be counted out of 
such research. 

Twenty per cent is not an overwhelming re- 
sponse compared to the 85 per cent minimum 
response rate usually sought in survey research. 
However, when a research tool is in the early 
stages of development, it would be premature to 
strive for representative sampling. The more 
practical inference is that researchers need not 
fear that they will have to hunt through stacks 
of families before they find one ready to co- 
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TABLE I. NUMBER AND AGE OF CHILDREN AMONG FIFTEEN WOMEN RESPONDING 
DIFFERENTIALLY TO A FAMILY STUDY PROJECT 





Response to Appeal 


Median Number Median Age of 
of Children Children 





Willing to participate now 
Willi i later 
Wiaues 0 sentieets 


3 34 years old 
2 2 years old 
I 1 year old 





Indeed an analysis of the characteristics of 
the AAUW members provides clues to the di- 
rection in which family researchers might well 
look for volunteers. 

The greater willingness of older, larger fam- 
ilies to cooperate in the study suggests that an 
appeal directed to mothers of nursery school 
and grade school aged children might well pro- 
duce a higher percentage of volunteers than we 
encountered, This early school age phase in the 
family life cycle is often referred to as the 
period of peak interaction among family mem- 
bers which provides a substantive argument for 
focusing future research here. Infants do not 
talk enough and adolescents ate not around 
very much, 

When there are several children, the observer 
probably tends to get “lost in the shuffle” more 
easily, thereby increasing the family’s willing- 
ness to have him around as their awareness of 
his intrusion diminishes. All these arguments 
add up to a recommendation that family ob- 
servers concentrate on recruiting families with 
several children in the early school age phase of 
the family life cycle. 

Following the above line of reasoning, we 
decided to decline with thanks one coupie who, 
contrary to the usual tendency, had volunteered 
in spite of being childless. The second couple 
washed out because their children were tempo- 
rarily visiting grandma. This left only the oldest 
and largest family among our original volun- 
teers, but three phone calls to similar families 
known to the writer brought us to the total of 
four we needed, 


THE OBSERVER’S ROLE 


Buhler assigned her observers wherever pos- 
sible to families they already knew. We have 
no proof for it but felt on theoretical grounds 
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that assignment to unknown families was pre- 
ferable. The analogy here is to the field of 
psychotherapy which has !ong since concluded 
that professional and social relationships do not 
mix well. Our assumption similarly was that 
families would feel freer to “be themselves” if 
the observer were not a person whose esteem 
they already prized and whose future respect 
they would not wish to jeopardize. 

This “professional” approach we carried 
further in deciding what role to play in the 
family. Buhler’s staff members became pattici- 
pant observers, joining in the family interaction 
“like any other member of the household.” Per- 
haps one could say that they played the “maiden 
aunt”’ role. 

Participant-observing has the advantage of 
casting the observer in a relatively familiar role. 
Its disadvantage, however, is that the observer's 
own personality is likely to become a major 
component in the social interaction. Buhler 
notes that as much as half of the children’s 
conversation was often directed to the observer. 
While she omitted this observer-focused inter- 
action from her analysis, it is questionable 
whether the remainder can be assumed to be an 
unbiased sample of the family’s behavior. 

Of course, no method. of observation can be 
completely sterilized against being a source of 
contagion. One can only choose among types 
(and perhaps amounts) of bias which one will 
introduce, What roles could observers take? 
John Dollard has suggested the use of public 
health nurses for easy access to lower class 
families. Two AAUW members suggested hav- 
ing graduate students board and room with a 
family for a whole semester or take the role of 
cleaning lady. 

“John Dollard, ‘Do We Have a Science of Child- 


Rearing?”’ in The Family in a Democratic Society, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949, pp. 49-50. 
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Rather than to masquerade in such ways, we 
decided to experiment with an approach which 
resembled Buhler’s in its directness but differed 
in its degree of involvement in the life of the 
family. 

On our first visit, all four of our families 
quite spontaneously treated us as guests, invit- 
ing us to dinner with the family and treating us 
like the new acquaintances which we were. This 
seemed to be a comfortable role for them to 
place us in and for us to be in. It provided an 
opportunity for them to get used to our looks 
and vice versa. This visit seemed to serve a 
mutually necessary introductory ice-breaking 
function. 

As we evaluated the results of this first visit, 
we came to a clearer definition of how we 
should conduct ourselves in order to minimize 
the extent to which we became the focus of 
family interaction. On the one hand, the guest 
should restrain himself from the temptation to 
ask questions of the family members. To ask 
questions is to turn the relationship too much 
in the direction of an interview. Similarly the 
observer should initiate as little conversation as 
possible, since his purpose is to discover as far 
as possible how the family conversation would 
run if he were not there. 

On the other hand, the observer should not 
resemble the proverbial bump on the log, 
strenuously attempting to maintain a monastic 
silence. We learned the hard way that giving 
noncommittal answers to family questions only 
invited more persistent questioning and brought 
us more into the spotlight. By trial and error, 
we discovered that our main goal was not to 
avoid answering questions but to bring conver- 
sations directed toward us to a close as quickly 
as possible. Such closure seems best achieved 
by brief, factual answers to such questions as 
where are you from and how many children do 
you have. Beyond this necessary introduction of 
minimal factual information to fulfill the fam- 
ily’s orientation needs, the observer can be 
largely non-directive, murmuring understand- 
ingly and flashing a responsive smile without es- 
sentially altering the family’s course of action. 
Following such policies, the observer can re- 
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assuringly resemble the ordinary guest and hence 
offset the feeling that he is a stranger in the 
house. 

On our second visit, the inevitable strains and 
tensions of the first visit had passed. Both ob- 
server and family were now able to take each 
other pretty much for granted. The introductory 
phase of the project completed, we were now 
able to shift successfully from the guest to the 
explicit observer role. We had arranged to eat 
ahead of time and could therefore legitimately 
excuse ourselves from dinner. Seated away from 
the table and yet at a vantage point where we 
could see all that went on, we devoted our full 
attention to the observing process. A third visit 
a week later continued the same observer role, 
providing opportunities for checking the con- 
sistency of family behavior over the series of 
two observation sessions. 


SAMPLING FAMILY BEHAVIOR 


We have already specified that we visited our 
families three times at weekly intervals. That 
many visits seemed to us to be just enough to 
allow the strangeness to wear off without be- 
coming burdensome to the family. There is 
always a question of balancing intensity of 
knowledge against number of cases, but in future 
research we would be inclined not to go beyond 
three visits in order to maximize the number 
of families observed with the available research 
personnel. Although this would depend on the 
particular research problem, an analogy might 
be drawn to survey research where we ordinarily 
are satisfied with the results of a single interview 
and do not go back many times to be sure of 
the stability of the answers given nor to ask 
more questions than we have time for in the 
first interview. 

If the number of observations is to be re- 
stricted to two (preceded by the introductory 
visit), what shall we observe about family be- 
havior? Since Buhler’s observers visited their 
families twice a week for several weeks or 
months, they could observe under all sorts of 
circumstances and gather a comprehensive pic- 
ture of family life—useful but expensive. Most 
of these observations were carried out, however, 
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when the father was absent. To fit our pattern 
of short-term observations, it was desirable to 
select a time of day when the father would be 
present. On week days the obvious answer was 
the time when he came home from work. Among 
our four families this ranged from 5:15 to 
6:15 P.M. (one father being a commuter), so 
we timed our visits to cover an arbitrary two 
hour span from the time he joined the family 
circle. 

We soon discovered, however, that the family 
seldom is a circle in the sense of being together 
in the same room. Take the typical notes of one 
observer: 

Ralph is in the basement watching TV. Father 

carries Paul up to the main floor where Wayne 

and Cathy are playing in the recreation room, 

Then we go on to the kitchen where husband 

kisses wife. Husband takes me upstairs to show 

me his study—carrying Paul with him. 

Note that this family of six members is split 
into four parts, only two of which involve in- 
teracting dyads. At the moment we look in on 
them, these two pairs are located on different 
floors of the house. Under such circumstances, 
it would be impossible for a single observer to 
note what is going on simultaneously in both 
dyads. Moreover, the observation of only one 
dyad would not yield information about inter- 
action in the total family. The same sort of 
fragmentation of the family into subgroups and 
isolates tended to occur after dinner. Only dur- 
ing the meal itself were these families routinely 
assembled as a group. Hence we concluded that 
this was an ideal situation on which to concen- 
trate future observations. Of course, not every 
family eats its meals together, but most families 
do so at least occasionally, providing a kind of 
standardized situation in which to carry out ob- 
servations. 

Bossard some time ago recommended family 
table-talk as worthy of systematic investigation.® 
The spoken conversation would certainly be the 
major concern of dinner-time research. How- 
ever, the use of direct observation makes possible 


5 James H. S. Bossard, ‘‘Family Table Talk,’ Chapter 
VII of his Sociology of Child Development, New York: 
Harper, 1954. 
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inclusion of gestures, motions, facial expressions, , 
and other non-verbal behavior in the recording 

process, thus yielding a more complete picture 

of family action and interaction than if one 

were concerned solely with the sounds the fam- 

ily made. 

The question of the observational categories 
to be used is one which we reserve for a later 
phase of this research. Obviously much of the 
success of observational research depends on the 
meaningfulness of the categories which are used. 
Although Bales has done the most work in this 
field, his categories should not automatically be 
assumed to be the last word on the subject.* 


RECORDING METHODS 


Bales normally conducts his “continuous 
ptocess recording” from behind a one way 
screen in a laboratory. Strodtbeck carries his 
tape recorder with him, sometimes openly, some- 
times concealed.’ Buhler’s observers wrote down 
what they remembered after each family visit 
was over. 

We decided to experiment with still a fourth 
method of recording, namely note-taking on 
the spot. This makes possible more complete 
recording than Buhler’s reliance on memory 
could ever provide. Moreover, it has an addi- 
tional advantage which we had not foreseen: it 
provides the observer both with something ac- 
tive to do, which keeps him from getting fidgety, 
and also with a preoccupation which decreases 
the extent to which the family members feel 
tempted to entertain him. Immediate recording 
is thus as appropriate to the direct observer role 
as delayed recording is to the participant ob- 
server role. 

The appropriateness of immediate recording 
was testified to by both observers and observees. 
I personally felt that the notebook and pencil 
in my hand helped me to stick to the observer 
role more easily, and one mother answered the 
question whether she was bothered by the fact 
that the observer took notes by remarking, “No 


* Robert Freed Bales, Interaction Process Analysis, Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 1951. 

*Fred L. Strodtbeck, ‘“‘Husband-Wife Interaction Over 
Revealed Differences,”’ American Sociological Review, 16 
(August, 1951), pp.. 468-473. 
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—even less when you did than when you did 
not.” 

Our conclusion is that if a family observer 
intends to play a nonparticipating role, he 
ought to use open note-taking as a means of 
facilitating this role. Whether or not this should 
be combined with tape-recording is a matter for 
further experimentation. 


IMPACT ON FAMILY INTERACTION 


The AAUW women we interviewed were 
much concerned with the question whether the 
presence of an observer would alter the family’s 
usual behavior patterns. Many of them suggested 
that the parents were likely to be on their best 
behavior while small children would probably 
show off. In general, they predicted that family 
members under observation would not be at 
ease and therefore would not act naturally. 
Some mothers thought the observer's presence 
would be inconvenient and disruptive and would 
interfere with getting things done. 

Was the behavior of the families we observed 
as abnormal and as atypical as these women pre- 
dicted? To answer this question, we can report 
the verbalized opinions of the parents them- 
selves and the judgments of the observers. 

In general the four sets of parents reported 
minimal repercussions from the observer's pres- 
ence. One couple confessed to the observer that 
they had even forgotten at times during the 
evening that he was there. The fact that they 
asked the observer not to repeat what he had 
seen and heard can be taken as indirect evidence 
that they had behaved uninhibitedly in his pres- 
ence (just as an interviewer with good rapport 
is often told things the respondent would not 
want known elsewhere). 

__ A second couple answered the question: “Did 
my presence bother you or the children?” with 
“Not at all.” The third couple reported that 
they had no negative feelings about the fact that 
the observer was not eating with them nor about 
the fact that he was taking notes. The fact that 
they had forgotten he planned to come on this 
occasion (second visit) showed some of the 


casualness with which this volunteer family 
reacted to being observed. 

The fourth family was less relaxed than the 
other three, perhaps partly because the ob- 
server's broken English made him more of a 
stranger. In all the families, the children tended 
to be more or less excited by the observer's 
presence except during the meal itself when this 
impact seemed to be at a minimum. 

The collective judgement of the four re- 
searchers is that direct observation can be car- 
ried out successfully with volunteer families 
with a minimum of distortion in their behavior. 
The existence of this minimal distortion is not 
deemed to prevent the attainment of the re- 
search objectives—namely the discovery of in- 
teraction characteristics of which the respondents 
themselves are unaware. 


THE PLACE OF OBSERVATIONAL METHODS 


This brings us to the question of the place 
which observational methods should hold in the 
tool kit of the family researcher. It is our judge- 
ment on the basis of the experimentation re- 
ported herein that further methodological re- 
search on family observation is urgently needed. 
The logical next step involves the development, 
testing, and assessment of observational cate- 
gories which will capture the rich meaningful- 
ness of family interaction at the dinner table. 
Once this is done, observational methods can be 
applied to increase our understanding of some 
of the most important and yet most inaccessible 
of family phenomena—the patterns of everyday 
interaction. 

The further development of this research 
method will not mean the abandonment of the 
questionnaire and the interview as data gather- 
ing devices but rather their supplementation by 
a new tool which can capture data which must in- 
evitably elude methods relying on awareness 
and memory. It is my hope that this paper will 
stimulate many family researchers to engage in 
the development of this potentially valuable 
tool. 
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The Institutionalization of Equalitarian 
Family Norms 


WILLIAM G. DYER AND DICK URBAN 
Brigham Young University 


A BASIC postulate held by many sociologists 
in the area of the family is that the American 
family is in a stage of transition from the older 
patriarchal family to a system of a democratic, 
equalitarian arrangement.’ It is the contention 
of Burgess and Locke that the roles of the 
father and mother were highly institutionalized 
in the rural, patriarchal family, but that social 
change has brought a change in the marital 
roles. In the present family arrangement, the 
roles of the father and mother are no longer 
highly institutionalized and happiness in the 
family comes as the husband and wife work out 
their role definitions between them.? 

However, a process of logical inference from 
other propositions in the field of the behavioral 
sciences gives rise to a hypothesis that the equal- 
itarian family has become institutionalized in 
American society. 


‘THEORETICAL FORMULATION 


Following the model outlined by Merton for 
building theory,? a paradigm of theoretic analy- 
sis may be stated as follows: 

1. In a normless situation, members of a 
group will form new norms to direct 
behavior.* 

2. Social change has broken down the old 
family norms in American society.5 

3. New norms will be formulated around 
predominate values. 

4. A predominate value in America is equal- 
ity between men and women.® 

1 Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family: 
From Institution to Companionship, New York: American 
Book Co., 1953, P. vii. 

2 Ibid., Chapter 16. 

* Robert Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, 
Glencoe: Free Press, 1949, pp. 92-96. 

* Muzafer Sherif, The Psychology of Social Norms, New 
York: Harper Bros., 1936. 

© Burgess and Locke, op. cit. 

*Robin M. Williams, Jr., American Society, New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955, pp. 409-417, 
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5. Therefore, new family norms can be ex- 
pected to be formed in America around 
equality between husband and wife. 

The above formulation constitutes a theory 
for it provides a system of explanation of rela- 
tionships but stated in a manner that allows the 
derivation of hypotheses. Propositions one and 
two appear to have been validated by research. 
Propositions three and four have been less vali- 
dated and should be considered assumptions. 
The test of the derived hypothesis gives weight 
to the validity of the propositions and assump- 
tions from which it has been derived. 

Basic to this research is the concept of in- 
stitutionalization. Parsons has defined this to 
mean those standards which have been inter- 
nalized by members of a society which orient 
their behavior. Conformity to these standards 
both satisfy the needs of the individual and 
maximize the favorable reactions of others with 
whom he is interacting.’ It is assumed that in- 
stitutionalization follows the establishment of 
norms in a social system. 


METHODOLOGY 


In testing the above general hypothesis, the 
sample of necessity limits the generalization of 
the main hypothesis which is stated in terms of 
Arnerican society as a whole. 

Sample. The sample consisted of two strata: 
(1) single students both male and female of 
the Brigham Young University and (2) mar- 
tied male students and their wives, most of 
whom were not students. This breakdown was 
felt advisable to see if the same role expecta- 
tions were found among single and married 
people. If a norm is institutionalized, we would 
expect it to be relatively constant for both mar- 
ried and single people. 


* Talcott Parsons, The Social System, Glencoe; Free Press, 
1951, p. 38. 
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Three hundred single students divided equally 
between males and females were interviewed in 
classes which were randomly selected from all 
upper and lower division courses offered in one 
school quarter. One hundred married. couples 
were selected at random from the married stu- 
dents campus housing area. All were interviewed 
in the fall of 1955. 

Background Factors. Since Brigham Young 
University is a church related school, approxi- 
mately 97 per cent of all persons interviewed, 
both married and unmarried, were members of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
(Mormon). This may represent a bias factor in 
the findings, but a pre-test taken at Iowa State 
College indicated substantially the same results. 
Christopherson’s study* substantiates what ap- 
pears also to be the case in the study, that de- 
spite the patriarchal tradition in the Mormon 
Church the actual behavior of young Mormon 
people conforms rather closely to. general so- 
cietal behavior regarding family roles. 

The married couples were slightly older than 
the single group; the mean number.of years 
married was 3.6, and the mean number of chil- 
dren among the married group was 1.27 with 
only sixteen couples being childless. Both mar- 
ried and unmarried subjects were similar regard- 
ing home community (most coming from small 
towns or cities between.10,000 and 100,000) ; 
marital happiness of parents; and year in school, 
with nearly equal numbers from each of the 
four college years. Generally, age, year in 
school, religion, community of origin, and mari- 
tal happiness of parents remained constant in 
all analyses between married and single stu- 
dents. 

The Questionnaire. To test the central hy- 
pothesis of institutionalization of 
family norms, the field of family activities was 
divided into five areas, following the procedure 
set up by E, E. Dyer.® The areas were child- 

* Victor A. Christopherson, “Aa Investigation of Patri- 
archal Authority in the Mormon Family,": Marriage and 
Family Living, 17 (November, 1933), pp. 320-333. 

* Bverett E. Dyer, “A Study of Role sad Authority ‘Pat- 
terns and Expectetions in 2 Group of Urban Middle-class 


Two-income Families.’’ Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, University 
of Wisconsin Library, 1955. 
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tasks, and recreation. Sub-hypotheses derived 
from the major hypothesis would hold that in 
each of these areas a system of equality of ac- 
tion would be found. 

Following pre-tests at Iowa State College 
and Brigham Young University, the schedule 


was administered to the sample of students. 


Questionnaires were of two types: one for the 
single students indicating their expectations of 
future marital roles, and the other for married 
students . i both their actual marital 
toles and the roles they desired. The latter was 
included. because of a recognition of disparities 
that often exist between ideally held norms and 
and single students were made between the sin- 
gle students’ ideally held expectations and the 
married students’ actual behavior and ideal be- 
havior. 

Treatment of Data. If equalitarian family 
norms are institutionalized, we would expect 
the majority of the members of both single and 
married groups to respond in the same way. If 
the norms are not institutionalized, we would 
expect a fluctuation in response. There is a 
question whether institutionalization can be con- 
sidered dichotomously—is a norm either insti- 
tutionalized or not, or is institutionalization a 
matter of degree? The researchers considered 
institutionalization to be a matter of degree and 
assumed that the higher the level of agreement 
the greater the degree of institutionalization. 

Responses..to the various questions were 
scaled along a continuum of equality. For each 
question regarding activity the person could re- 
spond that the activity should be handled by: 
(1). husband alone, (2) husband mostly, (3) 
about equally, (4) wife mostly, (5) wife alone. 
If the pattern of family activity is centered 
around equality, we would expect.most of the 
responses to be checked around response three 
“about equally,” and if it is institutionalized we 
would expect the majority of the people to re- 
spond the same way. 

Chi-square analysis was used to compare re- 
sponses between males and females both single 
and females for both the actual and desired be- 
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havior of the married persons, and between the 
actual and desired’ responses for married males 
and females. 

Child-rearing. Child-rearing covers ten areas: 
Item No. Item 

20 Disciplining children 

21 Deciding when to have children 

22 Deciding how many children to have 

23 Frege oo. aw pan ema 

24 Being children’s playmate 

25 Thaneseniahea supd. snaiievielag. amnta .-tlldenn 
26 hes Sod es ESS 
27 Deciding children's jobs in home 

28 ‘Deciding children’s voice in family decisions 
29 Deciding children's spending money _ 
The level of majority agreement for alli areas 
covered under child-rearing is with but one ex- 
ception above 60 per cent agreement in' terms 
of equality of activity. The exception is in re- 
sponse to the question 23 where the maj 
response was “wife mostly.” It would a 
that equalitarian action in child rearing is the 
norm for all groups in the sample although 
some areas (items 24, 25, 26, 27) show less 
agreement than others. 


Decision Making. Areas covered here were: 
Item No. Item 
16 ‘Who should be boss of the family? 
17 Who should be head of the family? 
18 Who should have the final word in family 
decisions? 
50 


51 ‘Who should determine how leisure time is to 
be spent? 

52 Who should determiné the Family budget and 
money matters? 

53 Who should decide the type and aumber of 
recreational activities? 

54 ‘Who should deal with the children? 


In this area the majority agreement is above 
the 60 per cent level:in terms of equality of 
action for all aréas considered but one. The 
one exception was in terms of “who should be 
the head of the family.” Majority agreement: for 
all groups was that the husband should be head 
although the dispatity between married and 
single women is significant. A significantly 
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Agaia there is some disparity in the levels of — 
agreement for the various groups but the pat- 
tern appears to be in terms of the norm center- 
ing around equality between men and women 
in decision making. For certain items (51, 52, 
53, 54) the married men and women desire 
more equality of action than is now the case 
with them. 

Finances. Finances includes: 

Item No. Item 
57 Decides how ‘much for necessities (food, fuel, 


$ S$ & 


Decides what personal items for wife will be 
bought | 

Decides how much for wife's personal items 

Decides what personal items for husband will 
be bought 

Pose how much for husband's personal 


sine tilt i ee 


61 
62 
63 
4 
63° 
6: 


equality has been established. There is above 70 
regarding deciding how much is’ spent for fam- 
ily necessities ‘(item 57), how much is spent 
for family extras (item 58), what is spent for 
entertainment and recreation (item 59), and 
who decides on large purchases (item 65). For 
all other areas the level ¢f majority agreement 
is 69 per cent of below. Even for such areas as 
“who should handle the money for groceries 
and ‘household expenses,” and “who should de- 
cide what and how much the husband and wife 
should spend on personal items” there is no one 
response where thete is a high level of agtee- 
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ment. Traditional family functions appear not 
to be clearly defined and new norms in these 
areas are not clearly established. 


Household Tasks. This includes: 


Item No. Item 
14 Wife should be mother, et cetera, or have 


career 
15 Husband should help with household tasks 
32 Doing dishes 
33 Grocery marketing 
34 Yard and garden work 
35 General housecleaning 
36. Making beds 
37 Washing clothes 
38 Ironing clothes 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47} 
48 
49 | 
55 


In this area as in no other does the hypothesis 
of equalitarianism of activity break down. Re- 
garding household tasks, there appears to be 
more a traditional division of labor that appar- 
ently is still a part of the orientation of college 
students. It is interesting to note that in many 
of those activities most generally considered to 
be male or female work there is not a high level 
of agreement indicating that these tasks may not 
be as strictly defined as before. Such is the case 
with such areas as who should plan what 
groceries are to be bought (item 42), painting 
around the house (item'44), yard and garden 
work (item 34), grocery marketing (item 33), 
making household repairs (item 43), and mov- 
ing furniture (item 45). 

However, if two categories ate combined, 
namely (1) you.alone (doing the job) and 
(2) you mostly, mate helping:‘some, a clearer 
definition of behavior emerges in some areas. 
Such activities as general house cleaning, mak- 
ing beds, washing clothes, planning and cook- 
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work are seen as generally being women’s work. 
For the men, doing heavy odd jobs generally 
falls in their division of labor. It appears that 
there is more agreement as to the jobs that are 
predominately female than those that are mostly 
for men. 

Only two areas were seen to be clearly the 
responsibility of both—planning what furniture 
is to be bought and planning what insurance is 
to be held. It may be that these two items really 
belong in the area of decision making where the 
equalitarian pattern is more clearly the norm. 

In this area there is little evidence that the 
norm is towards equal sharing in activity. It is 
much more the case that the norm is still 
towards a division of labor of men’s and 
women’s work with the men’s work being less 
clearly defined. 

Recreation. In the area of recreation, the 
norm appears to be decidedly around equality 
or shared activity. Only “hobbies” is seen to be 
an individual activity and even here the highest 
response of agreement is that it should be 
shared. 


ITEMS OF SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCE 


In terms of the general hypothesis of the 
study, we would expect to find few differences 
between groups if the norms are institutional- 
ized where items are analyzed by use of chi- 


The trend shown in the analysis of levels of 
majority agreement is substantiated, for in the 
areas of child-rearing, decision making, and 
recteation there is a high level of agreement 
while finances and household tasks show many 
more significant differences when tested by chi- 
square. 

It is interesting to note that there is generally 
high agreement between married men and 
married women in terms of both their actual 
practice and their desires around the areas in- 
vestigated. There is much less agreement be- 
tween single men and single women and be- 
group. However, even here the major differences 
are found in the areas of finances and household 
tasks. 
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Child-rearing. In the area of child-rearing the 
major differences appear between the single 
women and the married women for three ques- 
tions (items 24, 25, 27). In every case the differ- 
ences ate in terms of a greater response for 
equality of action on the part of single women. 
More married women than single women. see 
these child-rearing activities as more their in- 
dividual responsibility as determined by their 
actual practice. However, when the single 
women’s responses are compared with what the 
married women desire their role to be, the dif- 
ferences cancel out, for the married women de- 
sire more equality of activity between themselves 
and their husbands. Item 23 is concerned with 
taking care of the children’s physical needs and 
there is no difference between what the single 
women expect and what the married women do. 
However, there is ‘a difference between the 
sire, for they desire more equality. 

Finances. The greatest differences in financial 
matters are between single men and single 
women, single men and married men, and single 
women and the desires of married women. 

For those items of differences between single 
men and single women (items 57, 58, 59, 63, 
65) the difference in every case is due to a 
greater expectation of equality on the part of 
the single women. More single men expect the 
wife to decide most of the time how much is 
spent for family nevessities and they expect that 
they will decide more of the time how money 
will be spent for luxuries, entertainment, hus- 
band’s personal items, and large family pur- 
chases, 

Comparing single men and married men, the 
married men both practice and desire more 
equality of function, The single men more often 
see the handling of money as either a function 
of the wife’s or the husband’s role and less 
a joint activity. This trend is constant for 
every item of difference (items 60, 62, 64, 65, 
66). 


The difference between single women and 


married women is that the single women see 
those items (items 64, 66, 67) in terms of a 


division of labor either handled more by women... 
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or their husbands. The married women both in 
practice and desire feel these activities should 
be more equally shared between husband and 
wife 


Housebold Tasks. Differences in agreement 


around the house) while the single women ex- 
pect to help more in these tasks. 

household taks in terms of more a division of 
labor than do the married men, but there are 
reversals of this in some ateas. Married men be- 


and moving furniture than the single men ex- 
pect to do, But the single men expect to help 
more in ironing clothes and sewing and mend- 
ing than do the married men. Regarding doing 
dishes and doing yard and garden work there 
is a wide diversity of response among the mar- 
ried men while the single men see this more in 
terns of the traditional division of labor. 

A comparison of single women and married 
women shows that generally the married women 
behave more in terms of equality of activity. 
Married women expect the grocery marketing, 
painting, and moving furniture to be done more 
equally than do the single girls who see these 
fore in terms of division of labor. However, 
the married women do the dishes alone more 
and expect the husband to keep the car up alone 
while the single girls expect to have more 
equality in both. 
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DIsCUSSION OF FINDINGS 

It appears that in three of the five areas in- 
vestigated the main hypothesis of the institu- 
tionalization of equalitarian family norms is sub- 
stantiated. These areas are child-rearing, decision 
making, and recreation. In two other areas, fi- 
nances and household tasks, the responses are 
disparate enough to conclude that they are not 
institutionalized to a high degree around any 
one given response. However, within the areas 
of finances and household tasks there are certain 
tasks that appear to be institutionalized around 
the itarian norm. But certain of the house- 
hold tasks appear to follow a traditional divi- 
sion of labor, and there is a high degree of 
agreement between the men and women of the 
study which is the criterion used to determine 

One would expect to predict that the greatest 
amount of tension and conflict would appear 
and the greatest adjustments be made in those 
areas of least institutionalization. However, the 
item analysis would tend to disprove this at 
least for certain areas under household. tasks. 
Even though there are differences in the expec- 
tations between single men and single women, 
the differences often occur in that both expect 
to help the other in the other's traditional tasks 
while expecting to do their own tasks alone. 
This should tend to minimize difficulty of ad- 
justment and lead to greater harmony. 

But in the area of finances, a different pic- 


ture emerges, and it appears that there are real 
differences between single men and single 
women. Single women expect much more to 
handle finances equally while single men expect 
more division of labor. We would tend to pre- 
dict more conflict in this area than any other 
between newly married couples. 

It also appears that there is generally high 
agreement between married men and women. 
As compated to the single men and women, the 
married people operate more in terms of equal- 
ity of action, although this is not always the 
case. In the individual item analysis, there are 
few areas of disagreement between married men 
married women and the lack of difference be- 
tween married men and women tends to support 
the idea that changes are made in behavior after 
persons are married as they begin to adjust the 
Generally it appears the adjustment is towards 
equality although there are notable exceptions. 

We would tend to conclude that the major 
hypothesis that family norms are institutional- 
ized around equality of action between husband 
and wife cannot be accepted without qualifica- 
tion, Institutionalization appears to be the case 
in certain areas of family activity but not in 
others as determined by the areas examined in 
this study and for the sample of the population 
investigated. 





which deal with the family. 
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Forthcoming Special Issue on Governmental Services 
“Governmental Services Affecting American Families’ is the theme for the August, 1958, 
issue of Marriage and Family Living ander the special guest editorship of Dr. Hugh Carter, 
Chief. of Marriage and Divorce Analysis of the National Office of Vital Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. This issue will feature articles by outstanding 
authors describing the programs, contributions, and services of various federal agencies 


You and your colleagues will not want to miss this special issue of the Journal with its 
wealth of information concerning governmental services as they affect family life. Students 
ms may order single copies of this issue or of any back issue of 
Marriage and Family Living from the National Office. 
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The Role of the Wife in the Settlement of the 
Columbia Basin Project* 


MURRAY A. STRAUS 
State College of Washington 


THAT the wife importantly affects the be- 
havior of her husband in his occupational and 
other roles is 2 proposition which few would 
challenge. But the statement is one of those 
truisms which as yet have little scientific or 
practical utility. We have no estimates of the 
extent of the between the wife's 
characteristics and behavior and the husband's 
performance in his occupational role. Nor do 
we know how the importance and the function 
of the wife vary from one occupation to an- 
other. 

Some pertinent suggestions are given in a 
series of articles on the wives of top managerial 
personnel in which Whyte states: 

With remarkable uniformity of phrasing, corpora- 

tion officials all over the country sketch the 

ideal [wife]. In her simplest terms, she is a wife 
who is: (1) highly adaptable, (2 highly gre- 
garious, (3) realizes her trusband belongs to the 


wife’s more direct contributions assume impor- 
tance. The small shopkeeper’s wife keeping ac- 
counts or waiting on customers is commonplace. 
Likewise, farming—in common with other small 
business—is one of the few occupations in con- 
temporary American society in «hich the family 
has retained its productive functions as well as 
such other functions as consumption, affection, 
and socialization. 

Settlers in the Columbia Basin Project were 
chosen for a study of the relation of the wife's 
characteristics to her husband's success for two 
reasons: The first is the need for objective in- 
formation on which to base advice to those 
inquiring about settlement opportunities and 
tequirements.* Second, is the fact that trans- 
forming sagebrush semi-desert land into a mod- 
ern irrigated farm is a task full of uncertainties. 
The jod calls for many and varied 
on the part of the settler and his family. Settle- 
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the widespread recognition of the importance 
of the problem, the author knows of no em- 
pirical studies of the wife's role in successful 
settlement. The purpose of this paper is to make 
a start along this line by testing the relationship 
of selected characteristics of Columbia Basin 
Project settlers’ wives to success in developing 
their farm into a profitable and personally satis- 
fying venture. 

The. method chosen is a comparison of the 
wives of a low and a high success sample of 
families. The /ow group used for this purpose is 
drawn from the least successful sixth of a strati- 
fied random sample of 210 Columbia Basin 
Project:settlers. The contrasting bigh group is 
drawn from the most successful sixth of this 
sample. The criteria for distinguishing the top 
and bottom sixths of Columbia Basin Project 
settlers which form the high and low groups is 
a seven factor index of progress or success in 
settlement, having the following components:* 

Net income for 1954 (13 per cent) 

Percentage growth in net worth since settlement 


(13 per cent) 

Absolute growth in net worth since settlement 
(13 per cent) 

County agent’s ratings of operator's success in 
settlement (26 per cent) 

Operator's self-rating of his success in settlement 
(11 per cent) 

Operator's satisfaction with settlement (13 per 
cent) 

Wife's satisfaction with settlement (11 per cent) 


Scores from one to five were assigned for each 
of these components. The sum of the scores con- 
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stitutes the opesator’s index score. The highest 
and lowest scoring sixth of the sample were 
then designated as the bigh and /ow groups for 
this aspect of the study. These high and low 
groups were then reinterviewed to obtain more 
detailed social and psychological data concern- 
ing the operator and his family. 

The high success group has been farming in 
the project an average of three years and the 
low success group only about two years. It was, 
therefore, necessary to match cases to rule out 
this interfering variable. Consequently, each 
high success operator was paired with a low 
success operator who had been farming in the 
project for the same length of time. This report 
is based on the wives of the eighteen such pairs 
of families which it was possible to select.’ 
Although no attempt was made to match by 
net worth, the median net worth at the time 
of settlement was $16,250 for the eighteen low 
group families and $17,500 for the eighteen 
high success families. 

BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS AND 
TANGIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS 


The importance for success in new land settle- 
ment of such factors as prior farm experience 
and having a well established and stable mar- 
riage seems apparent and has been stressed by 
a number of writers.* Thus, as a first approach 
to the problem under study, the relation be- 
tween farm rearing, educational attainment, 
length of marriage, and size of family was in- 
vestigated. 

This analysis shows a tendency for the wives 
of the more successful operators to have at- 
tended school slightly longer (12.8 compared 
with 12.6 yeats), to be married slightly longer 
(13.7 compared with 11.1 years), to have 
slightly more children (3.8 as compared with 

* For a description of the field problems and techniques 
employed in this phase of the study, see M. A. Straus, 


“*Personality Testing the Farm Population,” Rural Sociology 
21 (1957), pp. 293-294; and M. A. Straus, Direct, In- 


The analysis presented in this paper was also carried 
out using the unmatched samples of high and low success 
groups (N= 68) and with essentially the same findings. 

8 See Footnote 2. 
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3.4 children), and for a latger proportion (61 
per cent versus 53 per cent) to have been farm 
reared. However, none of these differences are 
large enough to be either statistically reliable® 
or of much practical importance. It is note- 
worthy that the often mentioned desirability of 
having a farm background is given scant sup- 
port by this evidence. Settlement of a new ir- 
rigated farm is no easy task as the high turnover 
rate on new irrigation projects shows.® But 
whether the wife was raised on a farm does not 
appear to be an important factor in the success 
of such a venture. 

Failing to find any relationship between se- 
lected background characteristics of settler wives 
and success in settlement as measured in this 
study, it is appropriate to turn to the women’s 
direct economic contributions to the success of 
the venture. 

Important as home gardening and food pre- 
servation are, it might be expected that the most 
important tangible contribution which a settler’s 
wife could make would be either her contribu- 
tion to the farm labor force or her contribution 
to family earnings through wages. Contrary to 
this expectation only 17 per cent of the lows 
and 11 per cent of the highs were working for 
wages. There is also no teliable difference be- 
tween the proportion of high and low group 
wives who helped with farm work on their own 
farm (44 per cent of the lows, 33 per cent of 
the highs).1* On the other hand, 83 per cent of 
of the high group wives had a home vegetable 
garden as compared with only 56 per cent of 
the low ‘success group wives (t= 1.801, 
Pp < .05). Moreover, the high group preserved 
an average of 350 quarts of food, compared to 
only 67 for the lows (t = 3.115, p < .01). 

®In orcer to secure a proper balance between the possi- 
bility of Type I and Type II ertor, with sample of this 
the .10 level has been adopted, One tailed tests are 
throughout. 

*W. C. McKain, Jr. and H. 0. Dahlke, Tern-Over 
Farm Owners and Operators, Vale and Owyhee Irrigati 
Projects, U.S.D.A., Washington, D.C., 1946; and U. 
Bureau of Reclamation, “Reducing the Risk in i 
Farming,” Reclamation Era, 39 (1953), pp. 79-82. 

1 At the same time, the fact that more than a third 
the wives helped with the farmwork and about one out 
seven worked for wages does show that many wives do 
important direct economic contributions, even though this 
is not a differentiating factor. 
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In connection with the home food growing 
and preservation activities of the high group 
wives, two things need to be considered. First, 
the high group families had a median farm in- 
come of $10,000 for the survey year; as com- 
pared with $350 for the lows."* Thus, the highs 
needed the savings growing out of home food 
production much Jess than did the lows. But 
the highs produced more. Second, although 
home produced foods ate important, the pos- 
sible material contributions from a wife's wage 
work or farm work ate probably much greater. 
Yet the highs and the lows do not differ in this 


respect. 

The apparent irrationality of $10,000-a-year- 
income wives engaging in such extensive home 
gardening and canning activities is a example of 
“traditional rationality” in the action system of 
at least one segment of American rural society. 
That is, the motivation for home food produc- 
tion probably does not coiise from a need to 
save on food expenditures. It is an end or value 
in itself. The value placed on home food pro- 
duction by the high group may in turn be a 
reflection of more general characteristics such as 
a closer orientation to the traditional role of 
the farm wife and perseverance in the playing 
of this role.1* 


INTANGIBLE CONTRIBUTIONS 
The evidence just presented indicates little, if 
any, important relation between either the wife's 
background or the wife's material contribution 
to the family income and success in settlement. 
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TABLE I. SELF-EVALUATIONS OF WIVES OF HIGH AND LOW SUCCESS SETTLERS 





Per Cent Answering “Yes” 
re Operators 





High 





t 
ee 
ie es 
1.947°* 56 
2.913°** 17 17 


Low 

95 100 
100 100 
o 





** pS .05; *** pS .o1 (one tailed tests). 

farm. Further evidence for this conclusion is 
provided by the differing conceptions which the 
lows and highs have of the division of authority 
within the family. The settler wives were asked 
who they felt should have the most to say in 
planning and deciding about “buying a car,” 
“the farm,” and “equipment for the house.” 
The five answers which could be checked were: 
the husband, mostly ; the husband, a little more; 
husband and wife equally; the wife, little 
more; and the wife, mostly. 

On all three of these questions more of the 
high group wives accepted male dominance, 
especially in respect to the traditionally male 
spheres of the farm and the car, than did the 
lows. Eighty-nine per cent of the highs felt that 
their husbands should have the most to say in 
planning and deciding about the farm, as com- 
pared with 69 per cent of the lows (t = 1.568, 
p < 10). In buying a car only 55 per cent of 
the highs accorded their husbands a larger 
voice, but even fewer of the lows (37 per cent, 
t = 1.057, p< .20) did so. In purchasing 
household appliances only 6 per cent of both 
groups gave the husband more to say. On the 
other hand, only 16 per cent of the highs 
wanted final authority even in respect to house- 
hold appliances, as compared with 31 per cent 
of the lows (t'= 0.878, p > .20). Thus; even 
though only one of these comparisons is statis- 
tically reliable, all indicate more frequent ac- 
ceptance by the highs of the traditional male 
dominance. 


It might be argued that the difference is due 


to the high group husbands actually being more 
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both the wife's response to the questions and 
the operator's success in settlement. However, 
in resonse to the same questions asking who 
their busbands felt should have the most to say 
in these matters, no significant differences were 
found, and what differences there were are all 
in the direction of the /ow group husbands 
wanting to exercise greater authority. 

More striking differences were found between 
the low and high group wives in their responses 
to the four self-evaluation questions shown in 
Table I. These data suggest that among the im- 
portant assets which a family settling in a new 
irrigation project should possess, is a wife who: 
(1) feels she has the “pioneer spirit” ; (2) who 
has the long-term view of things; (3) who feels 
she can make out with inadequate equipment 
for a time; and (4) who does not get dis- 
couraged when things go wrong. On a more 
abstract level, these data suggest that the high 
of the low group. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
a different set of factors apparently is operating 
in the case of the husbands since the operators’ 
column of Table I reveals no difference in the 
responses of the high and low success groups. 

To provide more general personality data, the 
Gordon Personal Profile* was administered to 
the high and low groups of Columbia Basin — 
families, Figure 1 reveals a consistent pattern 


get ' : 
stability” are statistically significant. It is also 

“L. V. Gosdon, Gerdom Personal Profile, New York: 
World Book Company, 1952. 
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Fig. 1. Median profiles of wives of low and high 
success settlers, Gordon personal profile. 


noteworthy that on each of the four variables 


and on the total test score, the average score Of 
the high group wives is above the norm ( a 


chology, 10 (January, 1954), pp. 3-11. 
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do not differ in personality structure, That is, 
in relation to their own scores both groups have 
the same strong points and the same weak 
points. The oustanding feature of the profiles 
of both the low and the high group women is 
theic high score on the “Responsibility” test. 
Similacly the low points for both groups are in 
“Ascendancy” .or assertiveness ard in “Socia- 
bility.” It may be that the self-selection process 
which has occurred in the settlement of the Co- 
lumbia Basin Project has brought together fam- 
ilies in which the wives have essentially similar 
personality structure. However in the case of 
the high group wives, the structure seems to rest 
ona firmer foundation and is more strongly 
constructed. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Farming is one of the few remaining occupa- 
tions in which the family has retained its pro- 
ductive functions as well as such other functions 
as consumption, affection, reproduction, and 
socialization. On the basis of this theoretical 
recognition and the stress created by the difi- 
culties of new land settlement, the hypothesis 


was posed for testing that the economic con- 
tributions and the personal characteristics of 
wives of Columbia Basin settlers have an im- 
portant bearing on the progress made in settle- 
ment. This hypothesis was tested by comparing 
the wives of the upper and lowest sixths (in 
fespect to success in settlement) of Columbia 
Basin farmers. 

No important difference was found in such 
background characteristics as duration of mar- 
tiage, number of children, formal education, 
contributions in the form of farm work and 


- work for wages were about the same for the 


high and low groups. However, a larger pro- 
portion of the wives of the high success group 
had a home vegetable garden. This group also 
preserved vastly more food on the average. 
Home ‘food production is an economic contri- 
bution, but in the case of the $10,000-a-year-in- 
come high group wives its major importance 
probably lies in its reflection of a closer orienta- 
tion to the traditional role of the farm wife, 
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and in perseveration in the playing of this role. 
Consistent with this conclusion is the prefer- 
ence of high group wives for a more patriarchal 
family authority pattern, and the findings from 
a series of self-evaluation questions. In response 
to’ these questions the lhigh group wives more 
often rated themselves as having the “pioneer 
spirit” and as being more persevering. 
Personality test data indicate that the wives 
of the high success operators differ most im- 
portantly from the low group wives in their 
“Ascendency” and “Sociability” scores. How- 
ever, the most important difference revealed by 
the personality test data is probably not the spe- 
to be the generally better adjustment or higher 


self-confidence which both the test and the self- 
evaluation data reveal as typical of the wives of 
the high success operators. 

It can be concluded that the data available 
fail to support expectations concerning the re- 
lation of the wives’ direct economic contribu- 
tion to success in new land settlement. Instead, 
the qualities which differentiate the high from 
the low success group are certain attitudes, 
values, and personality characteristics. Thus, as 
in the case of the corporate executive wife, the 
differentiating factors seem to be those which 
enable the wife to play a personally supportive 
and complementary role in helping her husband 
meet the many decisions, difficulties, and frus- 
trations which arise in developing a new farm. 





Neurological Disability 


A new National Health Council volume, Ten 
Million and One, Neurological Disability as a 
National Problem, states that more than ten 
million people in the United States are now suf- 
fering from nerve ailments. The book lists more 
than three hundred causes of neurological dis- 
ability, including poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, 
multiple sclerosis, Parkinson's disease (shaking 
palsy), epilepsy, strokes, and accidents, but ap- 
proaches them as a single broad problem for 
which solutions can be found by a cooperative 


approach. 

The scope of the book is wide. It: includes 
discussions of ways and means of preparing in- 
lividuals with logic disabilities for 

to patterns of normal living; the differing prob- 
lems of different age groups; and the need for 
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special education, vocational guidance, and em- 
ployment opportunities. The book should prove 
of value to those concerned either professionally 
or personally with the problems of neurologic 


The seventy authors of Ten Million and One, 
experts in the field of nervous diseases and prob- 
lems of rehabilitation, presented their views at 
a conference sponsored by the National Health 
Council to discuss neurological disability as a 
national problem that must be tackled by every 
art and discipline dealing with human health 
and welfare. It is felt that the wider concept of 
neurological disability as a national problem of- 
fers the best hope for solution of individual 
problems—problems that are costly in dollars 
and heartaches. 
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Size of Family and Adjustment of Children* 


GLENN R. HAWKES, LEE BURCHINAL, anp BRUCE GARDNER 
Towa State College 


THERE is common. agreement among social 
scientists that various family influences consti- 
tute important determiners of an individual's 


personality development. The interaction of the» 


child with his parents is generally thought to 
be particularly important for the development 
of the child’s personality. Hawkes has suggested 
that in addition to measuring various parent- 
child psychological relationships we need to 
consider certain family structural variables in 
relation to children’s adjustment.’ One of the 
obvious and important family structural varia- 
bles which might condition the interaction pat- 
terns between parents.and their children is the 
size of the family. There seems to be a popular 
belief that children and parents of large fami- 
lies in our society ate different in certain re- 
spects from parents and children of small or 
medium sized families, but the direction of the 
differences is still largely a matter of conjecture. 
Therefore, the purpose of this paper is to pre- 
sent some additional data on size of family and 
adjustment of children and to compare these 
results with findings of several previous studies. 


OTHER Sx‘/DIES 
Bossard and Boll report that persons raised 
in large families agree that desirable influences 
for personality development. are found in the 


tends to promote emotional security even in the 
face of economic, and other, difficulties.? Sup- 
port for this point of view can be found in a 
study by Ellis and Beechley in which the case 
records of one thousand child guidance patients 
were examined. They found that children from 
large families (seven or more children) were 
significantly less emotionally disturbed than 
children from small (one child) or medium 
(two to six children) families. When sex, age, 
and intelligence were controlled, significant dif- 
ferences among children coming from large 
and small families still remained? However, 
Nye has found that adolescents from small 
families show much better relations with their 
parents than those from larger families. Differ- 
ences in parent-adolescent adjustment relations 
for children from different sized families still 
remained when socio-economic level was held 
constant.* 
SAMPLE AND METHODOLOGY 

In order to study the relationship ‘between 
family size and adjustment of children, the 
Rogers test of personality adjustment was used 


tived from the Rogers test, reliability and va- 


3 James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor S, Boll, ‘‘Security in 
the Large Family,” Mental Hygiene, 38 (October, 1954), 


Pp. 531. 

* Albert Ellis and Robert M.Beechley, ‘‘A Comparison 
of Child Guidance Clinic Patients Coming from Large, 
Medium and Small Families,” Josrnal of Genetic Psychology, 
79 (September, 1951), PP. 137-138. 
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2 TndhenleichesnesnerAiaindie the deapilitadtinnit deldena’ ninsheimmentiee'Onnmaen Standard deviations 
for the five total mean acores were 4.57, 4.43, 3-84, 2.55, and 8.23, respectively. 


lidity data for the test based on the original 
report and the use of the test in the present in- 
vestigation, and some of the unique character- 
istics of this test were reported previously.* 

Fifth-grade children living in rural areas and 
towns with populations under ten thousand 
(1950 census) in Ohio, Kansas, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin were defined as the study population. 
Descriptions of the stratified probability sample 
design used in this investigation to select the 
256 children included in the sample have been 
reported elsewhere." 2 

The children completed the Rogers test in 
their classrooms under the direction of one re- 
searcher who did all the field work. Field work 
was begun in lowa in October, 1954, and com- 
pleted in Ohio, 1955. 


THE FINDINGS 


The 256 children who completed the Rogers 
test were classified into one of six. categories 
according to the number of brothers and sisters 
they had. Only families in which both parents 
were living together and in which there were 
at least two children, one of whom was in the 
fifth grade, were included in the universe of 
interest for this study. Therefore, all the fifth 


© Lee Burchinal, Glenn R. Hawkes, and Brace Gardner, 
‘“*Marriage Adjustment, Personality Characteristics. of Parents 
and the Personality Adjustment of Their Children,”’ Marriage 
and Family Living, 19 (November,” 1957), Pp. 366-372. 


grade children tested had at least one brother 

or sister.* Family sizes ranged from two to 
eleven children, For the purposes of analysis, 
the children have been classified as having one, 
two, three, four, five, or more than five siblings. 
In Table I the number of children in each 
classification and their mean adjustment scores 
ate given. In the last category, more than five 
siblings, there were eight families in which 
there were six children, nine families in which 
there were seven children, eight families in 
which there were nine children, and two fami- 
lis in which there were eleven children. 

Each set of mean scores was tested by analysis 
of variance to determine if the differences 
among the means were significant, but for brev- 
ity, the calculation tables have been omitted. 
Amazing similarity was found for the mean 
personal inferiority scores. The mean of the 
total sample was 11.61 and the greatest differ- 


tia enema means was also non-sig- 
nificant (F 5,250) = 1.99, P>.05), but higher 
mean scores |‘ were observed for the children 














means which ranged from 14.18 to 14.59... _Elllis.and Beechley could be generalized to this 
When the family relations means were tested, investigation, lower scores should have been 
the differences among: the mean scores for the expected for children coming from families of 
six family size categories were significant six or more children. Except for the personality 
(F is,25¢, == 2.56, P < .05). Children with only inferiority mean scores which showed virtually 
one brother or sister had the lowest mean, 8.09, 0 variation, the children from larger families 
The next lowest mean was found for children had mean scores which were higher than the 
with two. siblings, 8.34. Children with more mean score for the total sample of children. 
than five siblings came next.with a mean of . What can be said concerning these differences 
9.00. The children with four siblings had a in results? First, it should be recognized that 
mean of 9.61 while the children with three sib- the two studies cited above differ considerably 
lings followed closely witha mean of 9.76, The from one another in purpose, samples used, 
highest mean, 10.50, was found for the children and, methods of analysis employed. Further- 
with five siblings: more, present i 
Non-significant differences, were found for either of these two seems 

the variance analysis for daydreaming and for survey by Bossard and Boll offers the least 
total scores. For the former. the F ratio taken . basis for 

at five and 250 degrees of freedom was equal influence of the large family for personality 
to .43 and for the latter ratio with the same development. They relied upon the informant's 
degrees of freedom the F value was equal to answer to the question, “Do you think a large 
1.55 and both had a probability greater than family males for a sense of security among its 
.05. It should be noted for both of these sets 





























than economic security. They go on. to list the 
the relations of the adolescent. He found that reasons why. the informant felt that the large 
i ilies, « two ame, feelings of emotional. security, 
children, showed much better adjustments to all that is known is that members of 
their parents than children from larger families. eal families “feel” that the families pro- 
The Rogers family relations scores,refer to more duced feelings of security; whether the children 
than children’s relations with their parents; they were better adjusted personally or socially is 
also refer to children’s relations with their not known. Further, can an informant who has 
brothers and sisters. In this study, it was found experienced only a large family adequately com- 
that children from smaller families had more pare the “atmosphere” in his own family with 
favorable relations with parents and siblings’ that of other, or perhaps, smaller families? 
than children from larger families. Ellis and Beechley obtained data from chil- 
The present data gave little support to the dren who were patients at a child guidance 
hypothesis that a large family generates an at- clinic. The children’s emotional disturbance was 
mosphere favorable to personality adjustment. described:as none. or little, moderate, or severe. 
Uf the Sindingy' of cithee Bhegird nad Beller: The authots, however, do not describe the 
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manner in which the children were rated in re- 
lation to their emotional disturbance. Neither 
do we know the reasons for which the ‘children 
were referred or taken to the clinic. Without 
this information, the fact that the child guid- 
ance clinic patients who came from larger fami- 
_lies showed less emotional disturbance cannot 
be readily interpreted. 

The present study, in contrast to the study of 
Ellis and Beechley, was based on a sample of 
“normal” fifth grade children from Midwestern 
schools. Respondents’ recall or ideas concerning 
the security engendering functions of their 
families was not used as was the case in the 
Bossard-Boll study, but an “objective” person- 
ality measure was employed. Analysis of per- 
sonality adjustment scores for these children 
indicated that small family size may be condu- 
cive to better adjustment although the differ- 
ences were not statistically significant. It was 
clear that children from smaller families re- 
ported more satisfactory family relations than 
children from larger families. 

Tt seems clear from the data obtained in this 
investigation that the large family does not 
necessarily provide the child with a more favor- 
able environment for personality development 
as compared with the family in which there 
are only two or three children. The advantages 
of the large family in providing the child with 
a play group, thus aiding in his socialization 
process, may be offset by feelings of rivalry and 
jealousy which may develop in the large family. 
Certain economic problems may be generated 
in the large family which create threatening 
situations for the child. This would be particu- 
larly important in the child’s peer culture where 
conformity in dress, ability to have things, et 
cetera, are strongly stressed and where the child 


from a large family might not be able to suc- 
cessfully “keep up” financially with children 
from smaller families. In our urban-industrial 
society, a large family presents economic limita- 
tions if not difficulties for many parents. Of 
course, these points run counter to the ideal 
description of the large, usually rural, American 
family. However, they may be more relevant for 
present day American family living in an in- 
dustrialized and urbanized setting. 

The other side of the argument, the possible 
detrimental effect of the small family, usually 
hinges about the arguments of over-protection 
or indulgence of the child. It is possible that 
jealousies among children are more likely where 
there ate just two children seeking recognition 
and attention from their parents than where 
there are more children present. 

The invocation for further research on this 
problem might appear trite, but may have real 
value in light of the tendency today toward 
larger families, especially among younger and 
more well educated couples. Perhaps paper and 
pencil tests are not adequate for measuring the 
relation between family size and children’s ad- 
justment. Certainly studies employing a larger 
sample or ones in which important variables 
such as socio-economic status and perhaps age 
differences among the children have been con- 
trolled need to be initiated. 

On the basis of the findings of this investiga- 
tion, it appears that a small family environment 
does not have a detrimental effect on the chil- 
dren's personality development. Predictive dif- 
ferences in favor of children from larger fami- 
lies were absent, but there was a suggestion that 
children ftom smaller families might fare better 
ere 





“Human beings do not obtain permanent possession of each other when they 
marry. All they obtain is the right to work at the job of holding onto each other.” 
From “Your Daughter Iris,” by JEROME WEIDMAN 
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Nervous Stability of Parents as Reported in a 
Psychiatric Sample of One Thousand 


HERMAN R. LANTZ 
Southern Illinois University 


‘THE RELATIONSHIP between the nervous 
stability of parents and subsequent nervous sta- 
bility in children is of considerable interest to 
scientists of human behavior. The writings of 
psychiatrists, psychologists, sociologists, and 
other professionally interested persons testify to 
major interest in this problem.*:* 

A brief summary of the literature with re- 
spect to this problem suggests agreement on the 
following central ideas. The emotionally dis- 
turbed parent tends to be self-centered, ego- 
centric, hostile, and aggressive. Such a parent is 
often preoccupied with the satisfaction of his 
or her personal needs and neglects the real 
needs of the child. These parents see their chil- 
dren in terms of their own neurotic strivings 
with the child becoming a means of satisfying 
neurotic urges. While it is difficult to generalize 
on the specific structure of such relationships, 
the literature implies at least a threefold typol- 
ogy. 

Type 1. Parental Rejection is characterized 
by. both overt and covert rejection. Overtly, 
there are frequent whippings and reprimands 
with an unwillingness on the part of the parent 
to create emotional warmth and security. 

Type 2. Parental Ambivalence is similar to 
Type 1 with the exception that frequently the 
parent becomes ambivalent and vacillates be- 
tween affection and no affection, reprimand and 
no reprimands. Type 2 is in some respec's more 
detrimental to emotional development than 
Type 1. In the former the parental rejection and 
emotional relations are poor but structured and 
consistent, while in the latter periodic guilt 
makes for ambivalence creating even more in- 
security for the child than found in Type 1. 

2 Ross Stagner, “The Role of the Parent in the De 
velopment of Emotional Instability,” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 8 (January, 1938), pp. 122-129. 


* Lawrence K. Frank, ‘‘Fundamental Needs of the Child,’’ 
Mental Hygiene, 22 (July, 1938), pp. 353-379. 
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In Type 3, Parental Compensation, we have a 
parent who finds that feelings of hostility are 
socially unacceptable. These are repressed but 
give rise to guilt feelings. The parent possessing 
such guilt frequently showers the child with 
gifts and solicitude to the point where the child 
is left without individuality, initiative, or re- 
sponsibility.* ¢ 

The typology previously described is based 
largely on the observations of trained therapists 
bers. The present report is based on an attempt 
to test certain propositions inherent in the above 
theoretical typology. If the propositions de- 
scribed above are correct, persons diagnosed as 
being mentally ili ought to report with greater 
than “chance probability” poor nervous stability 
for theirs parents. The converse is likewise to be 
anticipated, that is persons free of mental illness 
should report with greater than “chance proba- 
bility” good nervous stability for their parents. 


THE SAMPLE AND METHOD 


The present study is one part of a larger re- 
port dealing with social factors in mental dis- 
orders. The sample consists of life histories of 
one thousand military personnel referred to a 
mental hygiene clinic for emotional difficulties. 
Said persons were psychiatrically screened and 
classified in accordance with U. S. Army medi- 
cal rules and regulations. Eighty-five per cent 
of the diagnoses were made by one psychiat-ist 
previously qualified and certified. Psychiatric 
classification of the personnel of one thousand 
resulted in the following statistics: No Mental 
Disease, 178 (17.8 per cent); Mild Psycho- 

*The reader is reminded that the neufotic types just 
discussed are constructs; individual variations are present. 

*0. Spurgeon English and Gerald Pearson, Common Neu- 
voses of Children and Adults, New Yotk: Norton and Co., 


1937, Chapter 19. These authors include an excellent discus- 
sion of the problem outlined. 
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neurosis, 170 (17 per cent); Severe Psycho- 
neurosis, 440 (44 per cent) ; Psychosis, 64 (6.4 
per cent)—62 were schizophrenic; Constitu- 
tional Psychopathic State-—Inadequate Personal- 
ity, 120 (12 per cent), and Sexual Inversion, 28 
(2.8 per cent). 

Statistical analysis of the data reported in this 
analysis consisted of comparing a. diagnosed 
group in a particular category of nervous sta- 
bility (good, average, poor) with the remaining 
sample in that category, in order to determine 
the significance of the difference, Each category 
of nervous stability was compared for signifi- 
cance only with the remaining total sample. For 
example, the percentage diagnosed as. having 
no mental disease in a sub-group having a par- 
ticular social background was compared for 
significance with the per ceat so diagnosed in 
the total sample. Complete information regard- 
ing the statistical techniques employed may be 
obtained by writing to the author. 

HYPOTHESES 

The major hypotheses of this study are as 
follows: 

1. Mothers of persons diagnosed as having 


“No Mental Disease” will be reported as hav- 
ing “average” or “good” nervous stability. 

2. Mothers of persons diagnosed as “Psycho- 
neurotic-Mild” or “Severe,” “Psychotic,” 
“C.P.S.-Inadequate Personality” or “Sex In- 
version” will be reported as having “poor” 
nervous stability. 

3. Fathers of persons diagnosed as having 
“No Mental Disease” Se ei cena os ewe 
ing “average” or “good” nervous stability, 

4, Fathers of persons diagnosed as. ““Psycho- 
neufotic-Mild” or “Severe,” “Psychotic,” 

“CPS.- Personality” or “Sex Inver- 
sion” will be reported as having “‘poot” nervous 


THE RESULTS 


An examination of Table II indicates that 
Hypothesis 1, mothers of persons diagnosed as 
having “No Mental Disease” will be reported 
as having “average” or “good” nervous stabil- 
ity, is substantiated. 

Hypothesis 2, mothers of persons diagnosed 
as “‘Psychoneurotic-Mild” or “Severe,” “Psy- 
chotic,”. “C.P.S,-Inadequate Personality” or 
“Sex Inversion’ will be reported as having 


TABLE I. Ne TUTE Teme ak Cee eT ee 8. AIR FORCE 
ENLISTED AND OFFICER PERSONNEL BY WITHIN RESPECTIVE CATE 
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“poor” nervous stability, is substantiated for the 
diagnosis “Psychoneurosis-Severe, ” but not for 
the remaining psychiatric categories.® ¢ 
Sichounian onc asiulaaciiiliias 1 ulti 
San. te we note 
the following: Hypothesis 3, fathers of persons 
diagnosed as having “No Mental Disease” will 
be reported as having “average” or “good” 
nervous. stability, is substantiated: for category 


“Sex Inversion” pi apt a on rw 
“poor” nervous stability, is substantiated for 
® Helen Witmer, * “Parental Behavior as an Index to the 


Probable Outcome of Treatment in a Child Guidance Clinic, 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 


vere” and “Psychotic,” but it is not substantiated 

for diagnoses “Psychoneurosis-Mild,” “C.P.S.- 

Inadequate Personality” or “Sex Inversion.” 
CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions are suggested by 
the data of this study: 

1..Good nervous stability for both mother 
and father is statistically significant in the life 
history data of persons diagnosed as having 
“No Mental Disease.” 

2. Poor nervous stability for mother and 
father is statistically significant in the life his- 
tory data of persons diagnosed as “Psychoneuro- 

3. No significant statistical differences for 
mother’s nervous stability were found in the 
life history data of those diagnosed as “Psycho- 
neurosis-Mild,” “Psychosis,” or “C.P.S.-Inade- 
quate Personality” or “C.P.S.-Sexual Inversion.” 


TABLE Il. STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES FOR MOTHER'S NERVOUS STABILITY 





Degree of Mother’ 
Seability 
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2 See section on and method, 


the distribution of mothers reported as possessing good, average, or poor nervous stability in 


TABLE III. FATHER'S NERVOUS STABILITY AND PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS OF 1,000 U. S. AIR FORCE 
ENLISTED RESPECTIVE 


AnD ORCATEGORISS OF NERVOUS STABILITY 





Father's Nervous Stability 


Good? 


Average! Poor! 








7.8 
23.8 
50.6 
10.2 
14.1 

3.5 
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TABLE IV. STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES FOR FATHER'S 
NERVOUS STABILITY 





Degree of Father's 


Per cent! 








4. No significant statistical differences for 
father’s nervous stability were found in the life 
history data of those diagnosed as ““Psychoneu- 
rosis-Mild,” “‘C.P.S.-Inadequate Personality” or 
“C.P.S.-Sexual Inversion.” 


IMPLICATIONS 


The findings of the present study raise some 
provocative implications worth pursuing. They 
suggest to the writer that the role of the parents 
may vary with the emotional illness in question. 
For example, nervous stability of both parents 
is associated with the emergence of severe neu- 
rosis in the child. When we turn our attention 
to psychosis we note that the nervous stability 
of the father may be a more significant variable 
than nervous stability of the mother. Further 
parental nervous stability may well be more 
significant as an etiological factor in the de- 
velopment of neurosis and psychosis than in 
the development of other psychiatric disorders 


such as “Constitutional Psychopathic State” or 
“Sexual Inversion.’" If these latter findings are 
borne out by future studies, we may have a 
clearer delineation of the specific role of the 
family in mental illness. 

Such clarification is potentially significant in 
view of the ever present temptation for family 
life educators to exclude non-family variables 
in the explanation of personal organization. In 
view of the findings of the present study, it is 
suggested that non-familial variables may well 
be significant in understanding the etiology of 
psychiatric diagnosis “C.P.S.-Inadequate Per- 
sonality” and possibly “Sexual Inversion.” The 
writer would like to point out that it may be 
crucial to examine the community and peer 
groups as well as other external community in- 
fluences as intriguing sociological possibilities 
worth pursuing in this connection. 

* Any conclusions regarding sexual inversion are highly 


speculative in view of the small number of persons so 
diagnosed—twenty-eight. 





International Seminar 
The fourth family seminar sponsored by the 
UNESCO Institute for Social Sciences was held 
in Holland in October, 1957. Harold Christen- 
sen, Editor of Marriage and Family Living, at- 
tended the meetings. This “International Semi- 
nar on Family Research” is now affiliated with 
the International Social Science Council. At- 
tendance is by invitation and the numbers are 
purposely kept small so as to encourage in- 
formality and permit free discussion on both 
the methodological problems and substantive 
findings of family research. A central purpose 
is to coordinate the research efforts of experts 
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on Family Research 

from various countries. This year's host was 
the Department of Sociology and Sociography 
of the Landbouwhogesschool (Agricultural Col- 
lege) located at Wageningen, The Netherlands. 
Attending this year were four from the USA 
(all Fulbright appointees), two from England, 
one from Ireland, two from Germany, one from 
France, one from Sweden, two from Spain, one 
from Austria, one from Poland, three from the 
Netherlands, one from India, and one from 
Togo, Africa. UNESCO will publish the 
proceedings. 
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A Challenge Answered 


Cradle-to-grave education for family living is no new idea. Most 
of us engaged in family life teaching, however, feel that we are still 
handling a tender infant in the educational curriculum. Like all those 
entrusted with the nurture of an infant, we feel uncertain and inade- 
quate, we are anxious for new ideas to increase our proficiency, and 
we need the encouragement and stimulation that comes through a 
sharing of problems and know-how with others of like responsibilities. 

There is a great need for family life education at all levels, and the 
need at the high school level is particularly urgent. It is in the high 
schools, unfortunately, that serious difficulties in communication be- 
tween teachers of various subject matters and departments often exist. 
It is here also that there is the least opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas and mutual stimulation among teachers that is so important to the 
enrichment of each school’s program. A number of family life teachers, 
feeling keenly this need for mutual support and exchange of ideas, 
brought to the National Council on Family Relations a petition that it 
render such a service to high school personnel. With the cooperation 
of the American Social Hygiene Association, an organization which 
like the National Council on Family Relations is dedicated to the pro- 
motion of family life education at all levels, this challenge is herein 
being met. 

Thus is born your TEACHER EXCHANGE, a new quarterly feature 
of Marriage and Family Living. TEACHER EXCHANGE is available in 
feprint form, as a courtesy from the two sponsoring organizations, to 
all family life high school teachers who indicate a wish to receive 
it regularly by completing and returning the form on page 75. 

TEACHER EXCHANGE is initiated at your request; and it is both for 
you and by you. If you have used some effective educational technique 
in your family life classes, or have developed a challenging approach 
or set of materials for your teaching, or have done some interesting 
research important to family life teaching at the high school level, 
make a report of these activities as your contribution to TEACHER 
EXCHANGE. If you have a problem or question concerning education 
for family life, send it to TEACHER EXCHANGE for answer in a future 
issue. Without your contributions there can be po “exchange.” Send 
your know-how and your questions to TEACHER EXCHANGE, National 
Council on Family Relations, 1219 University Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 
14, Minnesota. 

Here’s to a new project that will help us to help each other in the 
effort to improve our family life teaching! 
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The Principal 


In an effort to appraise family life education 
programs in Michigan, sixteen high school 
principals, from different geographical sections, 
from both rural and urban schools, and. from 
both large and small schools, were asked to re- 


spond to the following questions: (1) What is 


of the schools to provide a place where teen-agers can 

a scandens tary eames ae 
Adolescence is a normal stage in growth toward 

adulthood. In order to better bridge 

from childhood to maturity, parents 


the 

and 

alike have asked our school for help in meeting the 
problems they face together during this period. With 
this encouragement, an elective course, called Effective 
Living, has been established at the twelfth grade level 
in our school. The course helps each student to under- 


home as a secure base for children; on the integrat- 
ing forces of successful marriage; atid on the selec- 


and a growing philosophy of life. 
A few years ago an evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the course was made through anonymous responses 
* Synthesis of a report by Rex Todd Withers in the 


brochure, Home and Family Living, Depastment of Public 
Instruction, Lansing, Michigan, March 1957, pp. 1-5. 
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to a questionnaire. The res 


Grosse Pointe High Scbool 


* ¢ ®@ 


The course in family living makes an important 
contribution to our curriculum because its goals are 


love for children, better habits of money management, 
increased understanding of the importance of religion 
in the home, and « better understanding of the prob- 
lems which generally arise in marriages of mixed 
religions. They find themselves more inclined to make 
decisions in terms of long range values rather than 
the pleasures of the moment. 
HAROLD M. BRUCE, PRINCIPAL 
Sauls Ste. Marie High School 
* @ @ 
Our course in family living is designed to give 
information to students which will enable them to 


We have done an intensive job of testing the value 
of the course, partly because of the controversial 
nature of its content. We have felt the need for close 
parent contacts as an evaluative device; we give stu- 
dents an opportunity to evaluate the class; and we 
have open meetings for parents and students to talk 
together about its value. The results of these evalua- 
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_ tions all point to the community's enthusiastic support 

of the course and to the students’ recognition of the 

value which the course has for them, 
PHILIP H. VERCOE, PRINCIPAL 


BE 


rE 


at various stages of growth, students learn to get along 


a better informed community and a more well rounded 


school 
JOSEPH W. ARASIM, PRINCIPAL 
Okemos High School 
e* ¢ @ 

Judging by the reactions of students and parents, 
we are convinced that our course, called Art of Living, 
is one of the most vital segments of our curriculum. 
‘We believe our young people will be better prepared, 
primarily because of this course, to make wise choices 
and effect good adjustments in life, and will there- 
fore serve themselves and society more effectively and 

I. M. BROCK, PRINCIPAL 
Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw 


The next issue of the TEACHER EXCHANGE will be sent only on request. If you 
wish to continue to receive it, please fill out the form below and mail it to TEACHER 


EXCHANGE, National Council on Family Relations, 1219 University Avenue South- 
_ east, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. If additional teachers in your school want copies, 
please include their names, addresses, and positions. 








Put My Name on the Regular Mailing List 


Complete this form and mail to TEACHER EXCHANGE, National Council on Family Relations, 
1219 University 4,venue Southeast, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 
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_ Initiation of a Course in Family Living 


DOUGLASS BROWN* 
Florida State University 


2 


It is axiomatic that education for family liv- 
ing should begin—indeed does begin, whether 
planned or not—long before the high school 
senior year. However, there is general agree- 
ment amongst those who are experts in the area 
that there ought to be a special course in family 
living at the twelfth grade level to round out a 
complete program of public school education in 
this important area. One justification for the 
special course at this level is that the twelfth 
grade is the last chance the high school has to 
give help to those who are soon to become mari- 
tal partners and parents, regardless of how 
much or how little the school may have done 
before. And there is at this level a greater 
readiness for much of the course content than 
would have been true at any earlier grade level. 

A few years ago the writer, who was then 
director of counseling services in a large Mid- 
western high school and teaching one hour 
daily in psychology, conceived the idea that a 
course in family living was greatly needed by 
the high school seniors. The conviction was 
founded upon several years experience as a 
counselor and group guidance teacher for ado- 
lescents, and particularly upon the enthusiastic 
response of the seniors to that unit of the psy- 
chology course which dealt with establishing a 
family. 

The writer believed it was desirable for sev- 
eral reasons that a woman member of the fac- 
ulty be involved in such a course along with 
himself. The home economics department 
seemed the logical place to look for a collabo- 
rator in the project. One of the home economics 
teachers met the following criteria, most of 
which seemed important to the writer: (1) 
married, (2) mother of several years experi- 
ence, (3) having the quality of relating well to 
both boys and girls, (4) willing to undertake 
a new and challenging service to youth, (5) a 


* Dr. Brown writes here of his experience at Anderson 
Senior High School, Anderson. Indiana. 
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person who would be a congenial co-worker, 
(6) poised, (7) emotionally stable, (8) cou- 
rageous, but tactful rather than foolhardy, (9) 
having a sense of humor, and (10) being al- 
ready well established with the faculty and in 
the community. This teacher was approached 
and asked if she would be willing to teach one 
section of such a course if it were added to the 
curriculum, and to exchange classes with the 
writer ten or twelve times during the semester 
so that her class might get a man’s viewpoint 
and the other class might get a woman's view- 
point. She readily consented saying, “If you 
can sell the idea to the principal and superin- 
tendent I'll be glad to work with you.” The 
head of the home economics was 
next approached. She immediately expressed 
approval of the idea and urged the writer to 
consult the principal. The principal was con- 
tacted and given a number of supporting rea- 
sons for the new course. He agreed that he 
would be quite willing for the course to be 
added to the curricular offerings if the super- 
intendent’s approval could be secured. 

The superintendent was consulted. A little 
more reluctantly than the principal, he gave 
his consent, but emphasized that it was particu- 
larly important for the two instructors during 
the first offering of the new subject to proceed 
with caution in order to avoid parental and 
community criticism, which could do much 
more harm in the first semester than in subse- 
quent semesters after the course had become 
well established. Severe criticisms during the 
first semester would have prevented continuance 
of the course. 

In March of that year, a brief description of 
the course, entitled ‘Family Living,” was dupli- 
cated and sent to all homeroom teachers and 
counselors who were concerned with subject 
elections of pupils for the fall semester. The 
result was that in September there were two 
sections of twenty-three each enrolling fot the 
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course. These were heavily weighted with girls, 
but there were five or six boys in each section 
and in later semesters the percentage of boys 
steadily increased. 

A text was chosen as a point of departure— 
and it was departed from a great deal in order 
to meet the needs of the pupils. As a part of 
the orientation on the first day, a brief, rather 
casual, but forceful statement was made to the 
effect that this was a class for mature high 
school seniors and that any who felt they could 
not avoid immature behavior should arrange 
to change their programs, None changed. None 
acted “immature” at any time during the sem- 
ester. The first several days in class were spent 
on a consideration of the basic emotional needs 
common to all human beings and the ways in 
which adjustments are made when some one of 
more of these needs is not satisfied for any 
given individual. These discussions undoubtedly 
helped to promote more matute behavior in 
the class for the remainder of the semester. 

The two classes were deliberately scheduled 
at the same hour so that they could meet to- 
gether for films and guest lectures. Five guest 
lecturers came: an obstetrician, the city judge, a 
real estate broker, and two clergymen—all of 
whom were happy choices. 

Parents of pupils in one class were urged to 
visit the other class—in order to avoid em- 
barrassing their own children. It was believed 
that if parents would come and see for them- 
selves the earnestness and sincerity exhibited by 
the students, even during discussion of some 
“delicate” topics, they could feel no objection 
and only approval. Seven or eight parents did 
visit during the first semester and all were 


gteatly pleased with the class. 

There was a sharp increase in class enroll- 
ment the second semester the course was offered 
and gradual increases thereafter until a sort of 
plateau was reached at some 150 per semester, 
with approximately 75 per cent of the seniors 
electing the course. 

It will be noted that no fanfare of any sort 
occurred in connection with the initiation of 
this course in family living. Some authorities 
recommend the inclusion at the very onset of 
parent advisory committees, Parent-Teacher 
Association discussions, and various other ac- 
tivities attracting the attention of the commun- 
ity at large. The writer does not presume to say 
that the scheme briefly described herein is one 
that should be used in all schools where such a 








Teachers’ Kits $3.00 
The National Office has available teachers’ kits useful in teaching units on family 
life. The material covers background information, gives suggestions for implementing 
& program in the community, outlines lesson plans for school groups, and lists bibliog- 
raphies and film sources valuable in family relations education. A very new and ex- 
cellent film guide is now included in the Kit. 
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Role Playing: An Educational Technique 


EVELYN C. WESTERVILLE 
Grosse Pointe (Michigan) High School 


Dramatic play has been enjoyed by children 
—and adults too, if you will—throughout the 
ages. It is a natural and spontaneous way of 
learning, but only comparatively recently have 
educators ‘come to realize ite worth ss'¢ teach- 
ing device. 

Role-playing is one form of dramatic play 
which is particularly advantageous for classes in 
family living. “Role-playing by the subject in 
concert with other living subjects, as in playing 
house or store or school, or in dramatizing 
various life situations,” says Lawrence K. Frank, 
“offers opportunity to elicit from the subjects 
what they believe, think, feel and aspire to be.” 
It is best used when the teacher recognizes that 
class members are having difficulty in verbaliz- 
ing and communicating their feelings about in- 
terpersonal relationships in a problem situation. 

Effective teaching in family living in the 
secondary school must be more than preaching, 
advising, and imparting facts. Attitudes and 
skills in communicating and understanding the 
feelings of other family members ate most im- 
portant in becoming good family members. The 
perceives a problem in the light of his own 
experiences and interpretations. Dramatizing or 
acting out the situation enables him to try to 
act, and to feel, as another person might act 
and feel in the situation. Role-playing thus be- 
comes an exercise in empathy and serves as a 
valuable technique for promoting both self 
oe and understanding and see ged 


Titcslanioaittmadiadiams tain 
discuss problems on an impersonal basis. A 
problem may be common to many young people, 
but through role-playing they discuss it not as 
“my problem at home,” but as the problem of 


1 Lawrence K. Frank, Projective Methods, Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles C Thomes Publishers, 1948, p. 55. 
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a hypothetical family. It also provides partici- 
pants with a means for releasing, on an im- 
and situations. One boy who had portrayed the 
son of an authoritarian father said just what he 
thought to the father figure. He later told the 
teacher ‘that he “enjoyed getting that off his 
chest.” Apparently it made no difference to him 
that the boy portraying the father was not his 
own father. 

The success of role-playing as an educational 
technique depends on the teacher's skill in: 
(1) selecting @ significant problem, (2) pre- 
senting the problem in a manner which evokes 
a response from the class, (3) assigning the 
roles to individuals who can identify with them, 
(4) stopping the action before the situation 
becomes too disturbing or uncomfortable for 
the participants and before the action loses its 
impact, aad (5) leading a follow-up discussion 
which evaluates both the feelings experienced 
by those taking the roles and the solutions or 
outcomes which they choose. 


SELECTION OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem selected for role-playing must 
be within the experience or observation of the 
students. Too often unsuccessful role-playing 
is the result of the problem having significance 
for the teacher rather than for the class meme » 
bers. Spontaneity is of utmost importance, and 
this technique is best used when a problem 
arises spontaneously, rather than when the 
teacher decrees that it should be used. Thus the 
need for flexibility in lesson plans and in the 
teacher's personality is implied. 

The problem to be dramatized is usually an 
experience common to teen-agers such as: 
“Should boys help with the house work as girls 
do?” or “How late should we be allowed to 


_ stay out on date nights?” Most young people 
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have discussed these or other such problems at 
home with varied results. 

The problem should be one about which the 
class has indicated some concern. If a teacher 
imposes a problem on the class which she thinks 
should be discussed, she may find that the ac- 
tion becomes mechanical and meaningless. An 
interesting illustration of this is the teacher who 
presented the role-playing problem of sharing 
the family car to her class. The class response 
was indifferent and the characters went through 
their roles lackadaisically. Dismayed at the lack 
of enthusiasm she asked, “Don't you ever have 
an atgument about who is to use the car in 
your family?” The players replied; “No, we 
have our own cars.” 

Interest in role-playing may arise from such 
sources as the showing of a film, an article ap- 
pearing in a magazine or newspaper, a televi- 
sion play, or an incident occurring at a school 
or community function. An’ approaching prom 
may, for instance, instigate a discussion of how 
late teen-agers should be allowed to stay out. 
In this situation the teen-ager and his parent are 
probably far apart in their feeling and thinking. 
The role-playing may not settle the question 
but it promotes improved communication be- 
tween the two generations. Such classes will be 
even more interesting if parents come to the 
classroom and participate in the dramatization 
and the discussion. It is particularly revealing 
to both generations when ‘the’ teen-ager plays 
the part of the parent and the parent plays the 
part of the teen-ager. 


SETTING THE STAGE 

This. is often called the warm-up period. 
Young children are uninhibited and 
high school people may. need to get in the 
mood. The teacher must set the scene and get 
the class feeling in terms of the situation. Stu- 
dents often need a short preparation period to 
‘determine the outline of the skit, or they may 
even like to start with a socio-drama 
such as “The Ins and Outs” or “The Missing 
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Handshake,”’* and go on to produce their own 
comes. . 

|. ASSIGNING THE ROLES 

The parts to be played in the dramatization 
may be chosen on a volunteer basis or assigned 
bythe teacher. In either case, there are impor- 
tant considerations to keep in mind. An un- 
favorable’ role’should be taken either by one 


role which will make him vacomfortable or 
which will reveal a deep emotional problem. 
Allowing students to volunteer for roles gives 
them a means of choosing parts about which 
they have strong feelings. 
After the situation is described and the roles 
are assigned, action should be started naturally 
the ‘teacher ‘might ‘say something like, “The 
family is eating breakfast and Jim comes into 
the toom. Father looks up and says, ‘Good 
morning, you are late again’.”—then the role 
players have a place to begin 

STOPPING THE ACTION 
The purpose of role-playing is to present a 
problem and to show potential reactions to it. 
The characters should not be expected to carry 
through to an ideal solution of the problem. 
When the characters have revealed their feel- 
ings and their approach to the problem, and 
while the interest is still at its peak, the action 
should be terminated by the teacher. 
Should the class be dissatisfied or desire an- 
other presentation, the situation may be re-played 
with another set of characters. The teacher 
might say, “If you think this might happen 
diffeseatiy in another family, let's tey i again 
and see how it works out.” . 

FoLLow-uP Discussion 
The discussion immediately following role- 
playing should bring po Rename eho 
* Nora Stirling, sae fet 5 be Case of the 
New York Committee on 
ihc Suto Cathiag Ald Acanctigny 2900. 


out 
The Ins and O. 
ee aa New York: 


Mental Hygiene of 
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disadvantages of the action taken in the drama- 
tization without at the same time criticizing the 
people who played the roles. It is best to en- 
courage a free discussion among the participants 
and the audience, since both groups have a 
common basis for discussion at this point. If 
the discussion does not come easily, the teacher 
might ask what the students liked or disliked 
about the way the situation was handled, or she 
might ask a particular participant how he felt 
about the way the others responded to him in 
the dramatization. This often will start a dis- 
suggestions for action. 

Sometimes re-playing the dramatization with 
the action in accordance with suggestions 
brought out in the follow-up discussion pro- 
vides a means of summarizing and re-evaluating 
the previous ideas of the class. 

Teachers should not be disappointed if one 
specific solution does not result from the drama- 
tization and discussion, Rather, they should 
seek to produce sound thinking which recog- 
nizes the fact that there are variables in any 


human relationship situation. 


SoME WARNINGS 

In their enthusiasm for role-playing some 
teachers have negated its value by using it too 
frequently. It should be used infrequently or it 
will lose the freshness which is necessary to 
bring out the actual feelings of the participants 
rather than those which the students feel are 
method, it should not be overworked. 
Teachers should avoid uncovering serious 
personality problems which require professional 
help. They must keep in mind that they are not 
therapists or psychologists. Whenever students 
are uncomfortable or embarrassed, more harm 
than good is accomplished. Role-playing in the 
classroom must be kept in the area of the learn- 
ing situation; psychodrama should be left to 
experts trained to use it. The teacher's function 
when an emotional problem is suspected is to 
refer the student to competent professional 
help, rather than to probe or induce the student 
to reveal feelings which he cannot handle. 

Role-playing enables the teacher to use in a 
learning situation the nearly universal fondness 
for dramatization and, as Shakespeare said, “To 
hold, as "twere, the mirror up to nature.” 





New Materials for Classroom Use 


Publications and Films for Programs in Mental 
Health, Family Life and Human Relations. Mental 
Health Materials Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, 1957. 25¢ A reference guide to the Human 
Relations Aids Program Packet Service. Full descrip- 
tions of pamphlets, films, and plays which have been 
recommended by the Mental Health Materials Center 
over the last three years. Material on children of all 
ages, on self-understanding, marriage and family life, 
mental illness, alcoholism, intergroup relations, and 
a variety of other pertinent topics. On the basis of the 
description of each item, the teacher can gain an 
excellent idea of the material presented and how it 
can be used. Clear statements are included as to where 
each piece of material may be ordered and its price. 
This is a really alive reference guide, 

Baby Sitters: A Basic Training Mannal for Sitters- 
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Parents-Schools-Community Leaders-Youth Organiza- 
tions. Publications Service, National Board, Y.W.C.A., 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, New York. A 
forty-page question and idea packed, pocket-sized 
guide of help to the individual baby sitter. Especiaily 
designed, however, to be used in developing 2 six- 
unit course for prospective baby sitters, it gives sug- 
gestions of leadership sources, methods to be used, 
and audio-visual aids. Brief sketches of normal child 
development and a sitters self-test on safety and 
health are concretely presented. Attractive and read- 
able. 

Social Hygiene Papers. American Social Hygiene 
Association, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New 
York. 1957. $1.00. A symposium of seven articles on 
how to handle sex education in schools and colleges. 
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National Council on Family Relations 
Constitution and By-Laws 


(Revised constitution, approved at the business meeting of the Annual Conference at 
Purdue University, August, 1957) 


ARTICLE I—NAME 

The name of this organization shall be the Na- 

tional Council on Family Relations. 
ARTICLE Il—PURPOSE 

SECTION 1. The National Council on Family Rela- 
tions shall be an non-profit professional and educa- 
tional body. 

SECTION 2. The objectives of the Council are: to 
provide opportunities for individuals, organized 
groups, and agencies interested in family life to plan 
and act together on concerns relevant to marriage and 
family living, including establishment of professional 
standards, promotion and coordination of educational 
efforts, and encouragement of research. 

ARTICLE Ill—MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Any person or organization interested 
in the purposes of the Council shall be eligible for 
membership. The forms and privileges of membership 
are set forth in the by-laws, Article I. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICERS 
SECTION 1. The officers of the Council shall be a 
president, a president-elect, a treasurer, a secretary, 
and the editor of Marriage and Family Living. The 


SECTION 5. The treasurer shall receive and dis- 
butse the funds of the Council, make regular reports 
to the Board of Directors, and invest the funds as 
authorized by the Executive Committee. 

Secrion 6. An executive director, when appointed, 
shali- be in chatge of the National Office of the Coun- 
cil, have general administrative responsibilities under 
the Board of Directors and the Executive Committee, 
and perform such additional duties as the Board of 

Secrion 7. The editor of Marriage and Family 
Living shall serve as chairman of the Editorial Board 
and shall appoint its members with the approval of 
the Board of Directors. 

SEcrion 8. In case of vacancies in any office the 
Executive Committee shall be empowered to fill the 


ARTICLE V—OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 

SECTION 1. The National Council's official Journal 
shall be called Marriage and Family Living. 

SECTION 2. The Executiv: Committee shall have 
the power to authorize such other publications as it 
deems necessary. 

ARTICLE VI—COMMITTEES z!ND BOARDS 

Secrion 1. The Board of Directs shall be the 





the Board of Directors is not in session, subject to 
such directions and instructions as the Board of Di- 
rectors may give. The Executive Committee shall have 
the power to select an Executive Director for the 
Council, the appointment to be confirmed by the 
Board of Directors. Terms of this appointment shall 
be set forth in a written contract. : 

SECTION 4. The Executive Committee shall consist 
of the officers of the National Council, the immediate 
past president, and four additional members, the latter 
to serve for two-year. terms, The incoming Board of 
Directors shall elect two of the four additional mem- 
bers at each annual meeting. 

SECTION 5. The standing committees of the Council 
shall includea Finance Committee, a Program Com- 
mittee. for. the annual meeting, a.Membership De- 
velopment Committte, and such other standing .com- 
mittees as the Executive Committee shall deem neces- 
sary. Members of these committees shall be appointed 
by the incoming president at the time of the annual 
meeting. 

SECTION 6. The president acting with the advice 
of the Executive Committee shall have the power to 
establish such temporary committees as may be neces- 

ARTICLE VII—MEETINGS 

SECTION 1. The Council shall hold its annual con- 

ference at a time and place to be chosen by the Execu- 


president of ten members of the Board of Directors. 


ARTICLE VILII—AMENDMENTS 

SECTION 1. The Constitution may be amended 
@ majority vote of the Council members voting, 
ry diggin ie 
the latter case the membership is apprised. of pro- 
posed changes at least sixty days before the 
conference, . 

SECTION 2. Amendments may. be proposed 
Boatd of Directors, or by petition of atleast twenty 
members of the Council. 


bi BY-LAWS 
I—MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 
SECTION 1. ‘There ‘shall be seven types of individ- 


provided at reduced rate for couples who wish to 
receive only one copy of the Journal. 
SEcTION 3. Memberships at a reduced rate shall 
be provided for emeritus members and students, 
Sscrion 4. Family life groups and other agencies 
concerned with family life may hold organizatiooal 
SECTION 5. Dues shall be established by the Bourd 
of Directors. 


ARTICLE II—ELECTION AND VOTING 

SECTION 1, Elective officers of the National Coun- 
cil and. members-at-large of the Board of Directors 
shall be elected by mail ballot cf members. 

SECTION 2. Each member is entitled to one vote. 

Secrion 3. An organizational member has one 
vote, to be exercised by the duly constituted repre- 
sentative of the organization. 

Section 4. Not later than the first day of the 
annual meeting the president with the approval of 
the Executive Committee will appoint and announce 
the membership of a.Committee on Nominations and 
Elections made up of five members whose duty will 
be to receive suggestions of possible nominees from 
the membetship, to prepare a ballot consisting of two 
nominees ‘for each elective office with a biographical 
sketch of each nominee, and to provide for the count- 
ing of the ballots and announcement of the results. Ao 
opportunity shall be provided on the ballot for writ- 
ing in additional names. 

Szcrion 5.:Nominations made by the committee 
Wael ho Shel eben gncoetaty ond the Mestenal!Ofice 
not lated than February 1. 

Section 6. The committee shall provide for the 





The World Family Congress will be held in Patis on June 15-23, 1958, on the occasion of the 


International Union of Family Organization's tenth anniversary. Copies of the detailed program 
of the Congress may be obtained by writing Jean Delaporte, The General Secretary, 28, Place Saint- 


Georges, Paris 9. 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Western Reserve University 


A New Year and Our State-and Regional 


Councils Are Active. .. « Twenty councils have: 


reported the election iof sew officers for 1958. 

Tri-State Council on Family Relations elected 
President, Wallace C. Fulton; Vice-President, 
Geoffrey W. Estey; Secretary, Pauline Murrali; 
Treasurer, Anne A. Stevens; Connecticut Chair- 
man, Rothe Hilger; New. Jersey» Chairman, 
Florence L.. D. Heal; New York Co-Chairmen, 
_ Charles Messner and Barbara P: Griggs: ©: 

Georgia Council on Family Relations officers 
includeChairman, Elizabeth Sheerer; Vice- 
Chairman, Mrs. Chester )Martin; Secretary, 


Oklahoma. Council on Family Relations: 
President, Girdie Wate; First Vice-President, 
Lester Hall; Second Vice-President, Alice 
Sowers; Third Vice-President, John E. Waller; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Betty Holland. 

Family Relations Council of Northern Cali- 
fornia: President, Eleanor Sekeral:; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Clark Vincent; Secretary-Treasurer, Bessie 
Bolton. 

Ohio Council on Family Reiations: President, 
Gertrude Hendricks; President-elect, Donald 
Longworth; First Vice-President, Atlee Stroup ; 
Second’ Vice-President, Ester McGinnis; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Hazel Jackson ; Editor, Christine 


i-. Hillman. 


Rocky Mountain Council: President, Arthur 
Shirey;. Vice-President, Lucile Fee; Secretary, 
Henrietta Swarzler; Treasurer, Charles Knight. 

Minnesota: President, Gerhard Neubeck; 
Vice-President, Francis Gamelin; Secretary, 
Ruth Jewson ; Treasurer, William Ferguson. 

Texas: President, Oneita Wilson Pierce ; First 


, Vice-President, Roy Crouch ; Second Vice-Presi- 


dent, Kenneth Evans; Recording Secretary, 


‘Towa: President, David M. Fulcomer; Vice- 
President, Lloyd Lovell; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Olive Holliday. 

Illinois: President, Ross Snyder; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Esther Handwerk. 

Oregon Coordinating Council on Social Hy- 
giene and Family Life: Chairman, Theodore B. 
Johannis Jr.; Vice-Chairman, Arthut E, Grav- 


| ett; Sectetary-Treasurer; Ralph R. Sullivan. 


det bagi tet 


Utah Council: President, Blaine M: Porter; 
Vice-President, Don Carter;: Setretary, Jean 
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“Youngstown Council on Family Relations: 


"President, -Mrs:: Robert Wehr; Vice-President, 


Mrs: Lawrence McPhee; Secretary, Robert 
Waters; Treasurer, Mrs. Paui Zimmerman; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Mrs. Oscar Hendricks. 
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Did You Know That . . . A symposium of 
articles on sex education was featured in Social 
Hygiene Papers, a petiodic American Social 
Hygiene Association publication issued in No- 
vember, 1957. Publication resulted from wide- 
spread concern throughout the nation about the 
way in which sex education is handled in our 
schools and institutions of high education. 

Contributors to the issue are Catherine T. 
Dennis, Supervisor of the Division of Home 
partment of Education, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina; Roy E. Dickerson, Executive Director, 
Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society ; the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, President, University 
of Notre Dame, South Bead, Indiana; Jerome 
Himelhoch, Professor of Sociology, Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Massachusetts; Nolan C. 
Kearney, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Adah Peirce, Professor of 
Sociology, Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio; and 
Charles J. Turck, President, Macalaster College, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The fifth annual Brotherhood media awards 
will be presented by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews during Brotherhood 
Week, February 16-23, 1958, it was announced 
by Louis B. Selzer, Editor of the Cleveland 
Press and Brotherhood Week National Chair- 
man. The purpose of the Brotherhood awards 
is to give proper public recognition to mass 
media’s contributions to public service. The 
awards will consist of “The ‘Brotherhood 
Award” for major contributions in human re- 
lations and “Certificates of Recognition” for 
worthy efforts supporting the program of the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews. 

News From Our Far Flung Councils . . . The 
annual meeting of the Texas Council will be 
held on the campus of Mary Harden-Baylor 
College, Belton, Texas, on February 28 and 
March 1, 1958. 

The 1958 Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Council will be held at Indiana State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, April 18-19. The meeting 
will be a joint meeting with the Indiana Home 
Economics Association. The president-elect is 
Reuben Behimer, Arsenal Technical High 
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School, Indianapolis. 

The Missouri Council will meet at Stephens 
College, Columbia, April 12, 1958. The Rev. 
William Genne, Executive Director for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, Department of 
Family Life, will be a featured speaker. The 
theme of the meeting will be “What is Educa- 
tion for Marriage and Family Life?” 

The Ohio Council sponsored a workshop on 
“The High School Course, Pro and Con,” Oc- 
tober 18, at Ohio State University. Among the 
program participants were representatives of 
the State Department of Education, the State 
Department of Health, Ohio State University, 
school superintendents, and co-ordinators and 
teachers of on-going family life programs. 

The Eleventh Annual Family Life Institute 
of the Youngstown, Ohio, Council was held on 
November 15. The theme was “Your Family in 
a Changing Era.” The guest speaker, Phillip 
Hauser, Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago, discussed “Our Bulging Homes.” The 
workshop was directed by Miss Gertrude Hend- 
ticks, President of the Ohio Council. Board - 
member Marvin B. Sussman participated as a 

leader. 

The annual Tri-State Council meeting was at 
Hunter College, October 8. The afternoon dis- 
cussion session was on “Family Life Programs 
in the USA,” with Wallace Fulton, new Tri- 
State President, and Geoffrey W. Estey, as 
leaders. Harold Feldman of Cornell University 
spoke at the dinner meeting on “The Family 
in Ceylon.” 

The Fayette County Council on Family Re- 
lations, Lexington, Kentucky, was established 
last year. Their 1956-57 programs covered dat- 
with pre-school children. 

The Iowa Council hopes to have an institute 
on professional counseling at the University of 
Towa this spring. The Council is working on the 
following: (1) A carefully annotated and highly 
selective film bibliography for use of lay people, 
lay organizations, and semi-professional organ- 
izations. (2) Resources for aid to Iowa families 
containing a list of professional people, agen- 
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cies, and organizations available. 

The annual meeting of the Kansas Family 
Life Association was held at Kansas State Col- 
lege, October 3-4, The theme was “Marriage 
and Family Counseling: Community Contribu- 
tions.” Dr. Reuben Hill was a featured speaker. 
May 27, 1957, with the Rev. J. Obert Kempson 
as chairman, Edward Linzer, Director of Educa- 
tional Services of the National Association for 
Mental Health, New York City, spoke on “A 
Fresh Look at Materials and Resources in Edu- 
cation for Family Living.” At a. second con- 
ference Ernest Osborne, Professor of Education, 
Department of Home and Family Living, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia , addressed the 
group on the topic “A Fresh Look at Needs 
in Education for Personal and Family Living.” 
Opportunities. . . . There are opportunities 
for foreign study and research in adult educs- 
program. The Institute of International Educa- 
tion, which is the preliminary selection agency 
for Fulbright awards at the predoctoral level; 
hopes once again to receive applications from 
well qualified students and workers in this field. 
Since formal university education is not always 
& prerequisite to careers in adult education, the 
distinction between junior and 

grants in this field must be made on the basis 
of age and experience. The predoctoral grants 
are geared to the needs of single persons and 
inmost cases the junior grantees are under 
forty years of age. 

Among the participating countries to which 
adult education grantees have gone on Junior 
Fulbright awards are Austria, Denmark, France, 
a Germany, Norway, ee 


Farther information can be obteined through 
the Institute of International Education, 1 East 
67th Street, New York 21,-0f any of. the In- 
stitute’s branch offices. 

A Report of Interest. . 
an intensive workshop on on “Fanily 
the Interest of Children” sponsored by the 
Family Service Association of America, national 
organization of 271 family service: agencies in 
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- In: October, 1957, 


ic 


A Meeting to Note on Your Calendar. . 
The 1958 Study Conference of the Association 


theme of the five-day meeting of teachers, school 
administrators, parents, and others concerned 
with children ages two to twelve. 

General sessions will feature speakers of im- 
portance in the fields of child development, 


A popular feature of the Conference will be 
the Functional Display in which there will be 
exhibited many materials and books for use 
with children. ‘These have been tested and ap- 
proved in ACEI Test, Centers. 

The Conference. is open to all people con- 
cerned with children. Registration fee is $12; 
undergraduate: student registration fee, $4.50. 
Since the program of the Conference is planned 
as a unit, no provision is made for single-day 
registration. For further information write to the 
ACEI at 1200 Fifteenth Street N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 
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Abstracts 
WINSTON EHRMANN, Departmen: Editor 
University of Florida 
Assisted by: YUKIO FUJH, BENJAMIN HADDOX, CARROL WAGGONER, 
POWHATAN WOOLDRIDGE, AND PAUL ZOPF 


GENERAL 
Ceccaldi, Dominique (Ministry of Public Health and 

Population, Paris), “Family Policy in France,” 

Engenics Quarterly, 4 (September, 1957), pp. 148- 

152. 

France's family policy, although somewhat con- 
trary to the individualistic traditions of the French 
mental support. Today 9 per cent of the national in- 
come is allotted by the government to the annual 
budget for family assistance measures. The three main 
principles which guide government policies are: one, 
a demographic concern for the low birth rate of the 
French as compared to other European peoples; two, 
a search for social justice by assisting parents who are 
economically handicapped in comperison with non- 
parents in an industrial society; and three, a psycho- 
sociological objective of strengthening the family unit 
as an emotional and educational unit. No attempt is 
made by the government to interfere with family life 
as was attempted in certain totalitarian states. Families 
are aided primarily by standard subsidies of various 
types and secondarily by compensations for extraordi- 
mary circumstances and by reduced railroad and other 
transportation fares, extended social insurance cover- 
age, and income tax benefits. 


Hartley, Ruth E. (New York City College), “Some 
Safety Valves in Play,” Child Study,.34 (Fall, 
1957), pp. 12-14, 

Aggression is 2 necessary quality in our culture. 
Its control needs long and persistent training. Prog- 
ress may be recognized in the substitution of one 
kind of expression or another object, against or in 
place of the provoking object; for example, substitut- 
ing name-calling for blows, or breaking a doll instead 
of attacking the father. 

Outlets such as sawing, hammering, pounding clay, 
or smearing finger-paint should be provided so the 
child may “let off steam,” and at the same time learn 
constructive techniques for the use of his ‘energies. 
This transmutation of negative to positive is the kind 
of “magic” one constantly tries for in the process of 
socialization, and the process does not stop with 
childhood. 


Iilsby, R. (Medical Research Council, Aberdeen), 
“Middle Class Values and Working Class Mar- 
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riages,” Marriage Guidance, 3 (May, 1957), 

pp- 67-69. 

Marriage counselors should examine carefully the 
ways in which their mode of life differs from that of 
other social groups in Great Britain and try to see 
how far their attitudes toward marriage are generally 
applicable. The content of marriage is largely de- 
termined by the social context in which it occurs. 
Among the lower classes, there is a relatively great 
incidence of early marriage and prenuptial conception 
and much less social disapprobation of these practices. 
The nuclear family is more highly developed among 
the upper classes, perhaps due to the disorganizing 
influence of higher mobility on extended family ties. 
Accordingly, there is a much greater tendency among 
the lower classes for newlyweds to take up residence 
with their parents. These differentials must be viewed 
dispassionately by the marriage counselor and should 
be taken into account in advising persons from differ- 
ent social classes. 

Komai, Taku (National Institute of Genetics, Misima, 
Japan), “Heredity Counseling in Japan,” Eugenics 
Quarterly, 4 (June, 1957), pp. 99-101. 
Considering the population problem in Japan, the 

Government enacted the Eugenic Protection Law in 

July, 1948. The activities of both official and private 

agencies resulted in a surprising number of induced 

abortions and the dissemination of birth control at a 

rapid rate. However, the Eugenic Consultation Offices, 

which have about eight hundred advisers and con- 
sultants, had few proper referrals which. were con- 
cerned primarily with eugenic marriages. Consultation 
on eugenic marriage was only 5 per cent of the total 
consultations, Problems on contraception and induced 
abortion were the main problems which were brought 
to the attention of the Eugenic Offices. The Eugenic 

Protection Law legalized sterilization of either hus- 

band or wife or an induced abortion if (1) the person 

in question or the spouse had a hereditary psycho- 
pathic trait, constitutional diseases, or malformation; 

(2) any relative within the fourth order of the person 
or spouses had heredity psychosis, feeble-mindedness, 

ote perchedethle ult: 

The writer presented some eugenic cases which 
are fairly common in Japanese marriages. Consanguin- 
ity which occurs frequently in arranged marriages is 
an important source of problems and questions for 
hereditary counseling. 
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Sandler, Bernard (Manchester Jewish Hospital), “The 
Medical Student and Sex Education,” Marriage 
Guidance, 3 (September, 1957), pp. 137-139. 
Speaking of conditions in Great Britain, the author 

states that the student is likely already to have seri- 
ous emotional tensions when he enters the university. 
He is often confused about sex and marriage, and if 
he is allowed to graduate without first understanding 
his personal problems and developing a sound philos- 
ophy of sex and marriage, he is hampered in giving 
certain types of essential aid to his patients. Illnesses 
are not always due entirely to organic dysfunction 
and a good doctor should treat an illness as a syn- 
drome of the whole person. In particular, psychosexual 
elements often are a significant causal factor in the 
patient's complaint. At present, however, some medi- 
cal schools are giving no sex education at all to their 
students and the majority are providing inadequate 
sex education. The author recommends that sex educa- 
tion be made a part of the required curriculum of 
medical schools and in addition that the student be 
helped to solve his own personal problems in order 
that he may be better fitted to treat the patient. 


van der Kroef, Justus M. (University of Bridgeport, 

Bridgeport, Connecticut), ““W’omen and the Chang- 

ing Marriage Pattern of Indonesia,” The American 

Catholic Sociological Review, 18 (June, 1957), 

pp. 113-127. 

Factors that have contributed to cultural change in 
Indonesia include tradition and folk society, Islam 
inhitration, Dutch control, Japanese occupation, and 
revolution. Sixty per cent of all Indonesians retain 
some connection with the communal form of life 
which gives women property, inheritance, and divorce 
fights almost equal to those of men. Marriage is 2 
familial or even a communal concern. In the fourteenth 
century, Islamization of Indonesia gradually modified 
nearly all folk customs with varying degree in differ- 
ent societies. The freedom and rights of women were 
decreased. There is, however, active opposition to the 
principle of polygamy, the philosophy of no coeduca- 
tion, and the rise of a patriarchal system. Dutch 
colonial law increased women’s legal security. The 
Japanese occupation aided the women's movement by 
dislodging the Indonesian from his traditional set- 


tinued in the revolutionary period. In the widening 
social dislocation and disorganization, the status of 
woman tended to rise to a plane of co-equality with 
the male. Vestiges of these various factors have re- 
mained within the culture, and today these con- 
comitant forces are producing social conflict. For ex- 
ism in marriage and in the choice of marriage partner 
is observable in all the major ethnic areas of Indonesia. 
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Wattenberg, William W. (Wayne State University), 
“Normal Rebellion—or Real Delinquency?” Child 
Study, 34 (Fall, 1957), pp. 15-20. 

The aim of the article is to describe normal conduct 


ee 
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E 
‘ 
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however, that over-protection may be interpreted as 
approval of the delinquency. After “rescuing” the boy 
or girl, parents are in an emotionally potent position 
to state strongly their prohibitions against repetition 
of similar offenses. Appropriate punishment is in 
order. 


Barclay, Lois M. (Menninger Foundation), “‘Learn- 
ing How Children Cope with Problems,” Children, 
4 (July-August, 1957), pp. 132-136. 

Data indicate several problems normally attendant 
upon growth processes which develop either from 
external influences or from within the child and which 


Best edjusted children evolve. sn expansive: coir 
stellation of solutions in which certain sequences at 
successive age levels and for different personalities 
appeared. These sequences are usually variations of 
defense mechanisms and expenditure of additional 
effort, or both. They may flow with increasing age 
from over-expression of fear, through seeking and in- 
ternalizing accessible comforts, differentiation of fear 
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dren,” Children, 4 (July-August 1957), pp. 143- 
147. 
In order that disturbed children in schools might 


1957), pp. 197-204, 


A schedule requesting information on experiences 
of erotic intimacy during the senior year of high 
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school and the summer preceding college entrance was 
distributed to freshmen university women. Of the 262 
usable schedules returned 62.2 per cent reported offen- 
sive male aggression at one of five levels of erotic 
intimacy: attempts at necking, petting above the waist, 

. he waist, sexual intercourse, and a 


Hit 


35 (March, 1957), pp. 250-258. 

This article is a report on juvenile delinquency 
and its relation to the home factors by an officer of the 
Municipal Court of Philadelphia. Studies from 1923 
on have shown that children with intact families have 
a much better chance of being non-delinquent than 


do those from broken homes. The term “broken home” 


a child living with another family and not his own 
parents is more likely to commit repeated offenses, 


Prince, C. V. “Homosexuality, Transvestism and 
-Transsexualism,” American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, 11 (January, 1957), pp. 80-85. 

This asticle by a lay student of psychology who 
is a transvestite concerns the etiology and differentia- 
tion of homosexuality, transvestism, and transsexual- 
ism. The author suggests that there are three aspects 
-of womanhood: anatomical, psychological, end social. 
The particular aspect of womanhood with which a 
young male chooses to identify will depend on his 
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Human Relations, 10, 3 (1957), pp. 5 


_ Some problems in the geaéeal analysis of 


subject matter of this paper. Based on a study of 
families of patients treated at the Social Rehabilitation 


Unit of Belmont Hospital, it presents a framework 
had to be considered in examining the nature of the 


for the collection and ordering of comprehensive data 
on familial or other relationships. Three sets of factors 
role difficulties of ‘the patients: the role or family 
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Vernon, Glenn M. and Robert L. Stewart. “Empathy 
As a Process in the Dating Situation,” American 
Sociological Review, 22 (January, 1957), pp. 48- 
$2. * 

Empathy is an important process in social inter- 

action. Empathy results from two besic factors: (1) 
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Westley, William A. and Frederick Elkin (McGill 
University), “The Protective Environment and 
Adolescent Socialization,” Social Forces, 35 (March, 
1957), pp. 243-249. : 


tinuity of adolescent socialization in the suburban 
community and the process by which such socialization 
occurs. In Suburban Town, an upper middle class 


thrift, career aspirations, and allowances. Girls are 
encouraged to prepare for a career; boys are expected 
to attend college. Parents seem to participate with 
their children in most areas of living, with one notable 
exception: family finances are never discussed. The 
peer group supports the close association of members 
by the adolescents themselves of the pattern of life of 
the community, with adult prerogatives, precludes any 
serious experiences of storm and stress for the youth. 


Family 
Development 


Dr. Evelyn M. Duvall 





Hailed by critics and teachers for 
its solid contribution to the under- 
standing .of the contemporary 
American family through all its 
stages, this dyoamic new text pre- 
sents the first truly practical (and 
theoretical )-working formula for 
achieving happy adjustments by all 
members of every generation in the 
family group, Illustrated and ex- 
pertly-written. 


J. 8, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
333 West Lake Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Book Reviews 


EDWARD Z. DAGER, Department. Editor 
Purdue University 


Family Medical Costs and Voluntary Health 
Insurance: A Nationwide Survey. Odin W. 
Anderson with Jacob J. Feldman. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1956. 251 pp. 
$6.50. 

Few people would consider this book to be 
“light reading.” In many respects, it is like a 
volume of the United States Census. The Ander- 
son-Feldman study of medical costs and the 
Census both emphasize the presentation of data 
and hold to a minimum the interpretation of 
these data. Both represent the results of a care- 
fully designed and executed study. Both con- 
tain facts of great importance for social sci- 
entists, administrators, and citizens who wish to 
be informed. 

Not since 1933 has there been a nationwide 


survey of the distribution of the costs of medi- 


cal care. In the years that followed this earlier 
survey, we have moved from an economic depres- 
sion to a boom period, learned a great deal about 
sickness and health, and seen the spectacular 
growth of voluntary health insurance plans, The 
Anderson-Feldman survey is a long overdue 
reappraisal of the costs of medical care. The 
authors posed for themselves this : 
“Given the present range of benefits offered by 
voluntary health insurance, what effects do such 
benefits have on spreading costs of personal 
health services and on the utilization of serv- 
ices?” 

The data presented in this report: were col- 
lected in 1953 from a random sample of 2809 
of the 50 million families living in the United 
States. Professional interviewers questioned a 
responsible member of each family about the 
sickness the family experienced during the pre- 
vious year, insurance coverage, costs, and the 
utilization of medical services. The results are 
summarized in 90 pages of text and over 150 
pages of tables. For the convenience of the 
reader, a six-page digest of “Highlights” is 
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presented at the beginning of the book. A sam- 
ple of these follows: 

1. Over 100 million persons, or roughly 61 
per cent of the population, are covered by some 
kind of voluntary health insurance. 

2. The higher your income, the more likely 
you will have health insurance. Eighty per cent 
of the families with incomes over $5000 are 
insured, while 41 per cent of those under $3000 
are covered. 

3. Seventy per cent of the families living in 
urban areas have some type of health insurance 
as contrasted to 45 per cent of those living in 
rural areas, 

4, Over three-fourths of the families with 
health insurance obtained it through their place 
of work or through another employed group. 

5. There is @ precipitous drop in enrollment 
after age sixty-five. 

6. For a one-year period, the total charges 
ee ee 
billion, divided percentage-wise as follows: 
physicians, 37 per cent; hospitals, 20 per cent; 
medicines, 15 per cent; other medical goods 
and services, 13 per cent; dentists, 16 per cent. 

7. The mean. gross charges per family for 
all personal health services are $207; for in- 
sured families, $237; and for uninsured, $154. 

8. Among all families, 15 per cent are in 
debt to hospitals, physicians, dentists and other 
providers of personal health services, and their 
average debt is $121, totaling 900 million 
dollars, 

9. Shenges:ienmeee withogeSenall- stevie 
except dentistry. 

10. Fliy-dheee pee: cont ofthe fgnalliee opend 
less than 5 per cent of their incomes for per- 
sonal health services, and 2 per cent of the 
families incur charges exceeding 50 per cent 
of their incomes. 

11, The admission rate to hospitals for all 
persons is twelve per one hundred. For persons 
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Into this class fall the low-income family, the 
farmer, the non-industrial worker, and the older 


Free Press, 1957. 232 pp. $5.00. 


happens to working class families who migrate 
2 “borough” of East London to a public 
“estate” twenty miles away in the 
. The 
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identifications begin to appear. 
Two chapters, one dealing with the specific 
topic of social mobility and 2 chapter related 
to planning housing for families, round out the 
book. In the last chapter, 
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Family and. Neighborbood. J, M..Mogey. Loo- 
don; Oxford University Press, 1956. ix + 
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venture is undertaken, it is si 
author proceeds as if never a study on either 
Sweden or England, not to mention the abun- 
dant ‘tesearch in this country. When it comes to 
an investigation of social classes, it will almost 





although the reader fails to see why they should 
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descriptive material is of some interest if fol- 
lowed up by later quantitative studies, there is 
no guarantee that such will be the case. Under 
the circumstances, the investigation might have 
waited until it could be accompanied with 
further results and conclusions. As it stands, 
the study points out some random differences 
between a housing estate and a downtown slum 
area. The differences do not add to the know!- 
edge of the reader who is familiar with similar 
torical Oxford could better be gained from other 
materials. 

SVEND RIEMER 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


The Community of the Future and the Future 
of Community. Arthur E. Morgan. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio: Community Service, Inc., 
1957. 166 pp. $3.00. 

While supposed to become a “classic” in the 
fond hopes of the publishers, this book will 
ptobably disappear inconspicuously in. the 
abundant literature the author has published 
on problems of the small community. The ¢s- 
tablishment of small communities, of course, 
becomes a panacea against all evils of con- 
temporary civilization. Data derived from vari- 
er reuelirpeete, Som! zocpka May 
lustrate the trend toward the “creative” develop- 
ment of small communities which are said to 
have little in common with the rigidly con- 

servative village of the past. The cyclical decay 
of civilization is uncritically accepted by the 
author along with many other historical condi- 
tions which indicate where he places his values. 

Poetry is strewn upon the pages to unload the 

author of rhyme and rhythm that may hold 

some vague context to problems of small com- 
munity living. 

The reviewer ponders two problems: 

1. ae ee 
and 

2: Lleie-dase ithe sietling-spleeeda‘ngilivend 
again his preference for the small community 
without reference to new data as compared to 
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those in previous publications? An answer to 
the first question is found in the fact that the 
author himself is president of the company that 
publishes his works. 

SVEND RIEMER 


University of California 
Los Angeles 
The Premarital Consultation. Abraham Stone, 

M.D., and Lena Levine, M.D. New York: 

Grune and Stratton, Inc., 1956. 90 pp. $3.00. 

Whenever a specialist in the field of hu- 
man relations makes a plea for the adequate 
preparation of young people for marriage, it is 
usually worth taking notice. When two emi- 
nent leaders in the field of marriage relations, 
such as Doctors Stone and Levine, carefully 
sum up their views on this matter, it is well 
worth finding out what they have to say. The 
Premarital Consultation is professedly a manual 
for physicians, but the scope and interest of 
this tiny volume comes well within the bounds 
of all professional persons working in marriage 
and family counseling. 

Despite the fact that this book is less than 
one hundred pages long and can be easily read 
within a few houts, it is replete with significant 
data both on a theoretical and a practical level. 
The several charts on the male and female 
anatomy, the chapter on contraceptive methods 
Laws of the States” and “Birth Control Laws” 
are particularly useful as reference material 
since this information is so seldom available 
at one’s fingertips. There is also some discussion 
of the social and emotional factors in mar- 
tiage which, although not an exhaustive treat- 
ment of so complex a subject, compensates for 
its brevity by its simplicity and sincerity. 

As its title suggests, Tbe Premarital Consulta- 
tion stresses the value of a physical and “‘psy- 
chological” examination for engaged couples 
as a means of preventing needless difficulties 
later in the marriage. The authors state, per- 
haps somewhat unconvincingly, that the physi- 
cian is in a key position to recognize the emo- 
tional as well as physical problems that might 
eventually interfere with an adequate marital 
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adjustment. It is right here that the authors 
overstate their case, in that their expectations of 
the general practitioner in the role of diag- 
nostician and counselor seem rather burden- 
some. The age of the “family doctor” seems 
to be heading rapidly towards obsolescence 
(perhaps unfortunately), and many general 
practitioners simply do not. have the time or 
the leaning in this direction: One could scarcely 
tion of what constitutes adequate preparation 
for marriage and what kind of premarital con- 
sultation would best serve the needs of young 
persons about to marry remains, to my way of 
thinking, a matter that requites much further 
investigation. Just the same, a copy of The 
Premarital Consultation is well worth having 
within easy reach. 
JERRY GROSSFELD 

Marriage Council of Philadelphia,» Inc. 


Memo for Marriage. Judith Unger Scott. Phila- 
delphia: Macrae Smith Compeay, 1957. 
238 pp. $2.95. 

Recent marriage statistics indicate a marked 
increase in marriages among teen-agers. The 
purpose of this book is to give teen-age girls 
a beforehand knowledge in the ways of suc- 
cessful marriage. The author, Mrs. Scott, is a 
writer formerly associated with Jack and Jill 
magazine and the Ladies’ Home Journal. Mrs. 
Scott has recently conducted her own teen-age 
radio program and has given courses in beauty, 
A RLY RO hai 
books on these topics. 

This bdok includes « foreword by Dr. James 
H. S. Bossard. The book has’four parts: (I) 
What Is Marriage? (II) Three Kinds of Grow- 
ing Up (physically, : emotionally, socially) ; 
(III) Ready for~ Marriage (on your own, 
facing facts); (IV) To:Have~and to: Hold 
(the right man, the engagement, the wedding, 
from this day forward). There is a brief sug- 
gested reading list (annotated):‘and an index. 

The book is written ina very easy to read 
style, using the anecdotal approach; it probably 
will be well liked by many teen-age girls. If 
read critically, it might be used 2s supplemen- 
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tary reading for girls in a high school.class in 
family living. 


reviewer feels that while the book is a 

the advice-to-the-lovelorn columns 

(that is, it contains more sound advice), it is 
far enough above them (for example, those 
A pe 4 Ram ee It 
ee MS: Aad same “sophisticated,” 


“chatty,” anecdotal style, with lots of references 
to fictitious, meaningless names strewn through- 


enlarged by Donald.L. Taylor. New York: 
ree toe ph oligo 





factors which should be considered in preparing 
for and achieving success in marriage. The 
authors have been unusually successful in real- 
istically ‘portraying marriage as a dynamic rela- 
cal collection of facts nor will he be confronted 
with idealistic goals which are beyond the reach 
of most people. Rather, he will find marriage 
described as an adventure which can and should 
be challenging as well as rewarding. 

One® frequently has the feeling that he is 
sitting behind a one-way vision screen looking 
in on the lives of real people. “Real problems 
and not fictitious ones are attacked in this 
book.” The insight and experience of Dr. 
Taylor is evident in his revisions and additions 
to this book and in the way in which he clarifies 
and brings to light significant factors concern- 
ing the joys and problems in ‘marriage. 

The elimination of some chapters which ap- 
peared in the first edition and the inclusion 
of new chapters provide added strength and 
balance to this book. Equal importance is given 
to the economic, psychological, sexual, and so- 
cial factors. A broad social point of view perme- 
ful consideration and attention are focused on 
the individual. 


Such new topics as’ the’ importance of the 


she beets fox aa's Heteey Sint. Yoey ee 
BLAINE M. PORTER 
Drighem Yoong Uno is 
Homosexuality: A Cross-cultural, Approach. 
eed Si ees: Conny arm, Keodsidtion 
Press, 1956. 440 pp. $5,00..  ..- 

This book: is: collection ‘of ‘articles by au- 
thors ranging from 1896 to the present. The 
first four articles, which constitutemore than 
half the book, were printed about the turn of 
the century and represent the major thinking 
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on homosexuality at that time. The first article 
represents an attempt to arrive at some con- 
clusive statement about homosexuality by draw- 
ing upon the works of such well-known men 
in the field of homosexuality as Moreau, Tar- 


that there is a type which occurs in the absence 
of women. Carpenter also decided that homo- 
sexual. behavior was congenital in otigin, but 
times motivated individuals to engage in homo- 
sexual activities. The article by Burton re- 
and concluded that homosexuality is produced 
by climatic conditions. He described what he 
called the Sotadic Zone, which he believed 
encompassed the areas of highest incidence of 
homosexual behavior and in which there -was 
a blending of masculine and feminine tempera- 
ments. Having concluded that the basic cause 
of homosexuality was hereditary, the author 
then concerned himself with the acceptance of 
the homosexual into the culture in which he 
lived. A: short essay by Montegazza appears to 
express the American attitude toward homo- 
sexuality. Throughout the article, the author 
gives free reign to his moral indignation. 
There is a rather lengthy article by Licht 
which is a classic study of homosexuality in 
reading this material that the goal of the author 
is to show: that since Greek love was acceptable 
in Greece it must have a place in the modern 
world aswell. Although this work contains a 


» wealth -of detail that is worth serious study, 


it is also an eloquent plea for the full acceptance 
Se erenes ndiidad ear en 


right. 
The: setiadning)asticles. inthe book teflec 


the later rejection of: instincts and hereditary 
traits as the explanations of human behavior. 
Hamilton, an: M:D., sees homosexuality as a 
defense system against incest. He believes it is 
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dangerous to repress impulses ‘and cites 2 case 
in point of a deeply disturbed woman who lost 


monster. ery t= 
he attempts to knock down with his own find- 


ings regarding homosexuality. Kinsey insists 
that the hormonal studies ‘have involved sam- 
ples too small in size to yield reliable results. 
He feels that any hormonal should 
allow for the fact that something between a 
quarter and a half of all males have demon- 
strated their capacity to resj to homosexual 
stimuli, and that their interest in homosexuality 
is only sporadic. George Henry considers the 
type of counseling that the ‘minister can offer 
to young persons faced with homosexual prob- 
lems. He suggests that the minister should seek 
to raise the self-respect of the homosexual, to 
help him develop a working relationship with 
himself, and to help him develop the ability to 
face the world with optimism. Morse Plasgow, 
writing on the legal aspect of homosexuality, 
considers the legal restrictions involved. ‘He 
feels that one of the major causes is the ex- 
posure to homosexuality during adolescence 
and therefore is inclined to endorse laws pro- 


certain types of crimes which could be decreased 
if more legal restrictions were placed upon the 
practice of homosexuality. Albert Ellis has com 
tributed a short article in which he argues with 
those writers who contend that hotiosexuality 
is not necessarily neurotic. Ellis argues ‘that it 
is the very inflexibility of the homosexual which 
constitutes the basic neurotic aspect of his prob- 
lem. If homosexuals could respond to sexual 
stimuli from persons of the opposite sex, Ellis 
feels they could be more Classified 2s normal. 
In « second article, Ellis goes on to show that 
the homosexuals adopt heterosexual values ift 
developing relationships with one’ another. 
Fidelity to the love object seems to be as im- 
portant to the homosexual as it is to the hetero- 
sexual. At the very end of the book, Corey ‘re- 
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sponds to Ellis’ article in his discussion of con- 
formity versus non-conformity as relating to 
conflicts in homosexuals. He feels that too many 
deductions ‘ate being drawn from the literature 
written by homosexuals which is not typical of 
the conflicts and feelings of the typical homo- 
sexual, Corey goes on to show, in his disagree- 
ment with Ellis; that there are many instances 
in which the homosexual! does not adopt hetero- 
sexual values, where in fact he customarily 
adopts values that are not found in heterosexual 


relationships. 

This book should be of value to those who 
are interested in finding in one place some of 
the major historical theories and treatments of 
homosexuality. The question 2s to how the 
homosexual fits into our culture still appears 
to be a highly debatable issue among the think- 
ots ts the 8, 

ALBERT E, QUADE 
Florida Stato University 


The Goncept of Development. Dale Bi Hattis, 
Editor... Minneapolis; University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1957, 287 pp. $4.75. 

volume came into being in connection with a 

conference at the University of Minnesota, held 

in’ December of 1955, in recognition of the 
thirty years of work of the University’s Institute 

of Child Welfare. The papers are diverse—in- 

deed, their very diversity raises some uncom- 

fortable questions; but a certain effectiveness of 
has been achieved in presenting 

them under five main 
The fiest ‘caption is “Issues in the Study of 
” Under this title appear three 
of the papers. The first is an introductory state- 
ment by the editor, Dale B. Harris; the second, 

a careful logical exercise by Ernest Nagel, in 

which he explores the relationships of develop- 

ment and determinism; the third, an overview 
of developmental process by John E. Anderson, 
in which the thesis is maintained that the gen- 
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symbolization.” A bare sampling of the mean- 
ing of the first of these terms: 


The developing organism is an open system in 
which irreversible changes occur as a result of 
the relations within the system and the interac- 
open system is the closed system of the machine 
manufactured by man which likewise carries on 
an exchange with the environment, but which 
involves a fixed input and output and a series of 
relations which do not change except for de- 
terioration. (p. 29) 


The second and third headings are, respectively, 
“Biology and Growth” and “The Development 
of Human Behavior.” As might well be ex- 
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of unity-in-diversity. The search for organizing 
concepts in the present time of interest in the 
possibility of strengthening the so-called “be- 
havioral sciences” understandably generates 


preoccupation with notions like “ 
which may seem to give promise of fruitful ex- 


tension from their points of origin to less well- 
understood fields of inquiry. While this kind 
of preoccupation should probably be given en- 
couragement in a general sense, the particular 
concept of “development” has not here been 
shown to “slice” the world in such a way as to 
make it a “natural” for a unification of sci- 


entific thought that might bring special strength 


them interesting to readers of this Journal. 
LOUIS SCHNEIDER 


Purdue University 


Readings in Marriage Counseling. Clark E. 
Vincent. California: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1957. 500 pp. $6.00. 

Here. is a book that has been written with 
profound respect—respect for the material, re- 
spect for the competency of the contributors. 
Result? A mature text that has both academic 
and professional meaning. 

Drawing from the experience of leaders in 
the field of medicine, law, education, social 
work, and religion, Dr. Vincent has assembled 
his material with sensitivity and care. 

There are seven sections representing an 
over-all aieepeiat of the field of marriage 
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I. Marriage Counseling as an Emerging and In- 


terdisciplinary 
II. Premarital Counseling. 
III. Definitions, Methods and Principles in Matr- 
IV. Marriage Counseling with Individuals, Couples 
and Groups. 
V. Theories of Personality Formation and Change 
Applicable to Marriage Counseling. 
VI. Research in Marriage Counseling. 
VII. Questions Related to Marriage Counseling as 
an Emerging Profession. : 


Each section is fully developed by utilizing 
the contributions of people who individually 
write and think on a level that spells com- 
petency, understanding, -and knowledge. 

One typical illustration of this approach is 
represented by the chapter on “The Diagnosis 
of Neurotic Marital Interaction,” by Nathan 
Ackerman. Here is professional insight and 
writing at its best—material offered to the 
reader at a level “where his mind should be” 
and not “where it is.” The material and criteria 
for evaluating marital interaction is not only 
challenging in its scope, but reveals to the 
reader the need for understanding the depth 
and profundity of the area in which the mar- 
riage counselor works. 

Other chapters by Bowman, Harper, and 
Mudd emphasizing the interdisciplinary nature 
of marriage counseling are handled in outstand- 
ing clarity. 

The section on methods and principles is 
indicative of the way in which practitioners in 
this field approach treatment, appraisal, and 
evaluation of counseling. Here again the writer 
wishes to emphasize the extremely high calibre 
of content of material. The on “Failure 
in Marriage Counseling” by Robert A. Harper 
is another indication of the way in which self- 
evaluative practices may yield important in- 
formation about dynamics. 

The final chapter dealing with “Questions 
Related to Marriage Counseling as an Emerging 
Profession” must produce provocation and 
healthy discussion among those who may read 
it. 

This is a book that deserves wide reading 
on several levels. Academic, professional, and 
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lay groups will find a rather complete coverage 
of the ization of mafriage counseling. 
Dr. Vincent is to be complimented for provid- 
ing a sound compendium of material. 

GERALD EHRLICH 
Putnam Valley, New York 


Counseling and Psychotherapy with the Mentally 
Retarded. C. L. Stacey and M, F, DeMartino, 
Editors. Glencoe, Illinois; The Free Press, 
1956, 428 pp. $7.50. 
During the past: ten years, 1946-57, there 

has been a continual increase in emphasis on 

personal counseling and psychotherapy with 
retarded and it is now believed 
retardation may be alleviated, if 
techniques of psychotherapy. The 
contact which occurs between 
the child has led many ther- 
that there are many satisfac- 
from this association and 
that “nothing can be done” is not 


iil 


rp 
5 
; 


ii 
gfe 
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a group of previously 
reports, research articles, clinical re- 
discussions of various methods which 
ists and the counselors have 
with the mentally retarded. 

The material has been arranged under a 
variety of chapter titles such as “Play Therapy,” 
“Group Therapy,” “Psychodrama Speech Ther- 
apy,” “Vocational-Occupational Industrial Ther- 
apy,” “Psychoanalytic Methods,” and “Counsel- 
ing with Parents.” These titles indicate the 
extent to which the interest in this field of 
study: has grown and the many possible ap- 
proaches which are being suggested. 

The chapter on “Counseling with Parents” 
is very well organizedand would be helpful to 
professional persons who have a responsibility 
for interpteting mental retardation to parents. 
This task is not so simple as it may seem and 
skilled counseling combined with follow-up 
sessions is necessary if effective results are to 
be obtained. 

Dr. Sarason points out in the Foreword that 
this compilation of articles would not have been 
possible ten years ago. Interest in the field has 


1 


the 
used 
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In closing, Editor De Martino’says that it 
is his opinion | 


| The photographs ‘which are a°major part of 
this book were published in Life magazine. The 
impact of this material’on the attitudes of the 
because of better understanding on the pat of 
the public. The public was made aware of the 
“real” and“, * problem. with which a 
family had to cope when a mentally retarded 
child appeared in that family, © 
This book covers many major areas in the 
understanding of the quality and quantity of 
the reactions of , 
would be excellent as a basis for discussion in a 
parent clab gromp. , See 

The possibility of training children of vari- 
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ous levels of mental retardation is brought out 
very effectively by means of pictures and text 
The organization of the National Association 
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is book presents an interesting and chal- 
lenging story of the needs of the retarded and 
means for achieving maximum help for 


HE, 


action,” ia the words of an NARC officer, their 
success depends entirely on the support of people 
around them—legislators, teachers, doctors, social 
These ase the people who must implement what 
the parents have now proved: mentally retarded 
children can be helped. 

Lissa AY EDNA R. OSWALT 

Kent State University 
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The Family Book of Child Care. Niles Newton. 


New Soaks ‘iepét! Babi 1957. 447 “pp. 


$4.95. 


) 13th “ates led 8 atid. cehbibihinn i 


to the family living literature with this new 
book on child care. Most exciting are the two 


chapters on breast feeding, which include'a lot 
of research by the author’ and others and -which 
have more sound advice for mothers who want _ 


to breast feed than can be obtained most 
ploenaple sea Bie eicuar Mes 4 
on the subject, These chapters cintain so’ much 


valuable information that it is hoped that they 


will soon be reprinted in pamphlet form so that 
they cast BU ah ere eee eee weiele te 


nursing mothers: © 

Dr. Newton emphasizes that’ self-confidence 
and ease are needed by the nursing mother, and 
all of the book is aimed at promoting these 
qualities in the mother’s relationships with her 
family. This relaxed attitude is especially no- 
ticeable in the chapters which deal with neat- 
ness, cleanliness, elimination, and sex. Since 
these are especially sensitive areas in our Amer- _ 
ican culture, it is refreshing to find an authority 
who sees them in a bfvadet petspective. 

The book reflects the new trend in family life 
education which no longer the child- 


centered family but which now considers all.” trition, 


members of the family (parents included) as 
equally important with the child. The parent is 
now an approved human being with human 
problems. Dr. Newton is the mother of three 
children herself, so she is able to write about 
the days when the mother is feeling upset and 
hectic a$ ‘a normal part of family life. 


. shows a fine, warm attitude 


hired Memititisand anthe-amany-hime.dhe ongh 


pests firm ‘limits so that family life can be re- 
warding for both parents and children alike. 
She suggests definite boundaries in areas as dif- 
ferent as the handling of the family money, 
the value and place of family work, and the 
need for discipline in the family. 

The Family Book of Child Care includes a 
_Natiety of information from such fields as home 
economics, nutrition, and . This cet- 


{tainly ‘adda greatly tothe value of the book. 
the chapter on food is somewhat un- 


reasonable ‘in the suggested standards of nu- 
there are many good ideas on 
how to feed the family well and inexpensively. 

This book might well become a new standard 
manual for parents. It is a fine book for families 
who ‘want to do the best reasonable job they 
oh SER Tee ee. 

VIDAL STARR CLAY 

With, Cilbleciicnt 
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Our society seems to achieve consensus on the 
point that we marry for love—and that it is 
moral and sound that we should. 


MATE-SELECTION 


ship, frigidity, joint bi 
Se 
—Hazen G. Wennen, Bishop, 

Church, Ohio Area. 


BACKGROUND 

TO MARRIAGE 
By ANNE PROCTOR. With simplicity and 
common sense a noted marriage counselor 
discusses all the aspects of marriage, 
pointing the way to a happy and successful 
union based on solid foundations. $2.00 


At your bookstore, or from 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY 
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A family that has lived these wor- 
ship experiences—two parents, two 
sons, and two daughters—hes pre- 
pared this book of conversations ap- 
plying the Bible to daily living. 


Written for families with children 
over 9 years old,” the 49 ‘deVotions 
show how family worship can*be de- 
veloped from questions children ask. 
Woven into the conversations are ap- 


pfopriate Bible references; prayers, 


hymns and quotations. 
Our Family Workships a Home 


provides a starting point “toward ' 


achieving closer family relationships 
end greater spiritual nurture for each 


member. $2.50 © 


Also by Anna Laura and 
Edward W. Gebhard .. . 


GUIDEPOSTS TO CREATIVE 
FAMILY ‘WORSHIP 


A resource book showing how 
worship may be developed from ma- 
terial available in every home. This 
book is adaptable in families. with 
children of all ages. $2.50 
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ly and with greatest emphasis 


Here are a few new features of the manual— 


* New cats histories in each section pro 


vide provocative “springboards” for dis- 
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*' New exercises let the student to 
himself material he has learned 


Yeading and discussion 
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